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The  Qommercial  Teacher^ s  ^Preparation 

By  Paul  S,  Lomax 

Assistant  Professor  of  Commercial  Education  at  New  York  University 


^^^OMMERCIAL  education  has  had  a 
W  phenomenal  growth  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  To-day  it  repre¬ 
sents  one  of  the  major  divisions  of  secondary 
and  higher  education.  With  this  rapid  expan¬ 
sion  has  arisen  a  multitude  of  educational 
problems.  Consequently,  city  and  state  boards 
of  education  are  tending  constantly  to  raise 
their  educational  requirements  for  commer¬ 
cial  teachers,  heads  of  commercial  depart¬ 
ments,  principals  of  commercial  schools,  and 
city  directors  of  commercial  education.  Many 
cities  already  require  college  graduation  of 
commercial  teachers,  and  this  practice  prom¬ 
ises  to  become  widespread  throughout  the 
country. 

Subjects  Required 

This  situation  calls  for  a  broad,  differen¬ 
tiated,  and  intensive  commercial-teacher  train¬ 
ing  program  leading  to  the  bachelor  and 
graduate  degrees.  The  program  must  be  broad 
in  the  sense  that  it  must  include  three  main 
groups  of  subjects:  (1)  General  or  academic 
group— comprised  of  such  subjects  as,  Eng¬ 
lish,  history,  psychology,  government,  science, 
economics  and  mathematics ;  (2)  Professional 
or  educational  group — comprised  of  such  sub¬ 
jects  as,  principles  of  education,  history  of 


education,  special  methods,  educational  psy¬ 
chology,  educational  sociology,  educational 
measurements,  improvement  of  instruction  in 
commercial  subjects,  and  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  in  secondary  schools;  (3)  Technical 
group — comprised  of  subjects  required  of  all 
students,  and  those  major  subjects  of  teaching 
interest  selected  in  accordance  with  individual 
preferences  of  students. 

Specialization  Necessary 

The  third  or  technical  group  of  subjects 
calls  for  a  definite,  differentiated  program  in 
order  that  commercial  teachers  may  have  full 
opportunity  to  specialize  intensively  in  their 
special  fields  of  teaching  endeavor,  Qjmmer- 
cial  education  to-day  is  altogether  too  large  a 
field  to  permit  any  one  teacher  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  prepared  to  teach  all  commercial  sub¬ 
jects.  Specialization  is  necessary.  Conse¬ 
quently,  an  adequate  commercial -teacher  train¬ 
ing  program  should  include  at  least  four  dis¬ 
tinct  lines  of  preparation,  covering  four  years 
of  college  work  leading  to  a  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  in  education:  (1)  Ac¬ 
counting,  (2)  Secretarial,  (3)  Retailing,  (4) 
Supervisory  and  Administrative.  Practical 
business  experience  of  a  controlled  and  varied 
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leftid  should  be  required  in  all  four  curricula, 
with  college  credit  given  for  such  experience 
the  same  as  is  done  for  teaching  experience. 

Administrative  Curriculum 

Special  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
commercial  supervisory  and  administrative 
curriculum  in  connection  with  the  new  re¬ 
quirements  of  New  York  State  Department 
of  Education,  effective  June  1,  1925,  relative 
to  a  supervisor’s  certificate  in  commercial 
education.  On  and  after  this  date  any  candi¬ 
date  who  desires  to  serve  as  head  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  department,  principal  of  a  commercial 
school,  or  city  supervisor  of  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  piust  qualify  for  a  supervisor’s  certifi¬ 
cate.  To  do  this,  such  a  candidate  must 
already  have  a  permanent  commercial  teach¬ 
ing  certificate  (which  now  represents  three 
years  of  certain  required  and  elective  college 
work  beyond  approved  high  school  gradua¬ 
tion),  at  least  three  years  of  successful  com¬ 
mercial-teaching  experience,  and  thirty-two 
hours  of  certain  prescribed  educational  courses 
in  the  fields  of  general  and  commercial  edu¬ 
cation. 

Get  Highest  Degrees 

With  regard  to  all  four  of  these  curricula 
it  should  be  possible  for  the  commercial 
teacher  not  only  to  qualify  for  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  in  education  but  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  preparation  by  doing  graduate  work 
in  commercial  education  toward  the  master’s 
and  doctor’s  degrees.  Commercial  teachers 
must  become  more  and  more  intensively  and 
extensively  prepared  if  they  are  to  be  in  a 
position  to  cope  successfully  with  the  multitude 
of  educational  problems  with  which  commer¬ 
cial  education  is  and  will  be  increasingly 
confronted. 

Why  Educational  Courses 

The  commercial  teacher  must  especially  be¬ 
come  much  better  prepared  in  educational 
courses.  Commercial  teaching  of  the  highest 
order  requires  that  the  commercial  teacher 
not  only  has  a  mastery  of  technical  subject 
matter,  as  in  bookkeeping,  commercial  mathe¬ 
matics,  shorthand,  or  typewriting,  but  also  a 
thorough  working  knowledge  and  appreciation 


of  the  principles  of  secondary  education  as 
applied  to  commercial  education  in  order  to 
give  the  pupil  a  well-balanced  education;  of 
methods  of  teaching,  in  order  to  know  how 
best  to  proceed  with  classroom  instruction; 
of  educational  psychology,  in  order  to  make 
the  methods  of  teaching  best  conform  with 
the  psychology  of  child  learning  and  indi¬ 
vidual  child  needs;  of  educational  sociology, 
in  order  to  relate  commercial  teaching  most 
effectively  to  social  conditions  and  needs  in 
a  local  community  as  a  part  of  the  Great 
Society ;  of  commercial  education  in  secon¬ 
dary  schools,  in  order  to  be  able  to  cooperate 
and  lead  to  best  advantage  in  bringing  about 
better  correlated  and  unified  programs  of 
commercial  education  in  our  city  and  state 
school  units;  of  improvement  of  instruction 
in  commercial  subjects,  in  order  to  have  a 
well-organized  plan  of  achieving  even  better 
teaching  results  in  the  pupils’  learning  experi¬ 
ences;  and,  finally,  of  the  principles  of  voca¬ 
tional  guidance,  in  order  to  accomplish  most 
successfully  not  only  the  preparation  of  pupils 
for  commercial  employments  but  the  function¬ 
ing  of  that  preparation  in  the  occupational 
experiences  of  the  pupils. 

The  Training  Program 

Such  a  comprehensive  and  differentiated 
commercial-teacher  training  program  demands 
at  least  four  years  of  college  or  university 
work  with  opportunity  still  open  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  teacher  to  pursue  graduate  work  in 
commercial  education  toward  advanced  de¬ 
grees.  A  program  of  this  kind  can  be  prop¬ 
erly  taken  care  of  only  in  a  college  or  univer¬ 
sity  center  which  has  a  school  of  commerce, 
school  of  education,  college  of  arts  and 
sciences,  and  graduate  schools  to  provide  a 
wide  range  of  needed  courses.  Nothing  short 
of  such  a  program  will  adequately  equip  com¬ 
mercial  teachers,  supervisors,  and  adminis¬ 
trators  to  construct  and  reconstruct  an  ex¬ 
panding  commercial  educational  program  of 
increasing  complexity  in  line  with  the  best 
educational  theory  and  practice.  With  such 
a  program  available  to  commercial  teachers, 
we  may  soon  expect  to  find  them  as  broadly 
and  thoroughly  trained  as  are  the  teachers  of 
any  other  secondary  school  department.  In¬ 
deed,  commercial  teachers  are  already  rapidly 
approaching  that  goal  of  attainment. 
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Bryant  and  Stratton  QoUege,  Frovidence 
zM^oves  Into  Its  Home 


HE  new  home  of  Bryant  &  Stratton 
College  in  Providence  is  the  realization 
of  an  ideal ;  it  is  in  a  very  large  sense 
a  tribute  to  the  value  and  vitality  of  commer¬ 
cial  education  as  exemplified  in  the  private 
school.  It  is  also  the  attainment  of  an  ambi¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  most  progressive  business 
school  men  in  America,  who  has  built  up  an 
institution  on  a  solid  foundation  educationally, 
and  who  has  always  had  the  vision  in  his  mind 
of  creating  a  home  for  the  institution  that 
would  be  in  keeping  with  its  business  educa¬ 
tional  ideals. 

That  ambition  is  now  given  concrete  form 
in  the  beautiful  new  eight-story  structure 
which  graces  the  corner  of  Fountain  and 
Union  Streets  in  the  city  of  Providence.  We 
like  the  term  “home”  used  in  connection  with 
such  a  structure,  housing  a  beehive  of  workers 
fitting  themselves  for  a  business  career.  The 
connotations  of  this  word  reach  out  in  every 
direction,  meaningfully.  ' 

The  description  of  the  building  does  no 
more  than  give  one  an  architect’s  conception 
of  the  building  itself.  It  does  not  by  any 
means  give  one  a  clear  conception  of  the  won¬ 


derful  atmosphere  of  the  institution.  That 
atmosphere  is  created  not  only  by  an  environ¬ 
ment  that  is  beautiful  and  appropriate,  but 
also  by  its  furnishings,  the  character  of  those 
who  study  and  work  there,  the  feeling  of 
friendliness,  the  dignity  of  worth-while  work 
being  carried  on  by  the  faculty  and  the  stu¬ 
dent  body  efficiently  and  purposefully,  with  a 
human  appreciation  of  what  it  is  all  about. 

But,  to  give  you  a  very  inadequate  word 
picture  of  the  building  itself,  the  building  is 
Gothic  in  design,  built  of  reinforced  concrete, 
and  still  is  beautiful,  but  practical,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  fireproof. 

On  approaching  it  the  visitor  is  impressed 
by  the  stateliness  of  the  tower  facing  on 
Fountain  and  Union  Streets.  A  marquee  pro¬ 
jects  over  the  main  entrance  which  opens 
into  a  heated  lobby,  side  panelled  in  black 
veined  marble,  and  the  floor  laid  in  variegated 
tiles. 

On  all  four  sides  of  the  building  broad 
windows,  designed  to  give  ventilation  without 
draft,  admit  a  flood  of  light  and  air  into 
spacious  class  and  study  rooms,  which  have 
unusually  high  ceilings.  Several  rooms  with 
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their  expensive  glass  sides  give  the  appearance 
of  sun  rooms.  Brown  battleship  linoleum 
covering  the  concrete  floors  harmonizes  in 
color  with  the  light  tan  tinted  walls. 

Two  high-speed  elevators,  each  with  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  fifteen  persons  and  making  a  round- 
trip  to  the  top  of  building  and  return  in 
thirty-eight  seconds,  will  facilitate  the  passage 
to  floors  above.  The  space  within  has  been 
divided  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  several 
departments;  namely,  the  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  Higher  Accountancy,  the  General 
Business  and  Banking,  and  the  Secretarial  and 
Shorthand  Departments. 

An  ample  lighting  system  conveniently  lo¬ 
cated  for  the  use  of  the  evening  school 
students  has  been  scientifically  designed  by  the 
Westinghouse  Lighting  Laboratories  of  New 
York  City,  Containers,  supplying  circulating 
ice-water,  are  placed  in  all  of  the  hallways ; 
in  fact,  everything  has  been  provided  to  insure 
healthful,  comfortable,  and  attractive  sur¬ 
roundings  for  the  student  body. 

A  cafeteria,  fully  equipped  with  every  mod¬ 
ern  cooking  appliance;  a  reference  library; 
a  rest  room;  an  assembly  room,  and  a  teach¬ 
ers’  conference  room  are  also  included.  The 
suite  of  six  Executive  Offices  on  the  seventh 
floor  combines  the  essentials  of  good  business 
practice  with  beauty  in  appointments.  Fur¬ 
nished  in  mahogany,  with  soft  two-toned 
brown  rugs  covering  the  floors,  with  tan 
walls  and  draperies  in  sand  color,  these  offices 
afford  an  inviting  background  of  friendliness 
and  warmth. 

The  thing  that  strikes  a  visitor  first  about 
the  new  home  is  the  fact  that  no  feature  of 
comfort  or  beauty  of  appointment  has  been 
neglected  to  put  up  a  “good  front’’ — on  the 
plan  of  many  of  the  new  apartment  houses 
in  New  York  City  where  it  is  all  “front”  and 
little  else.  The  impression  is  that  every  de¬ 
tail  has  been  studied  to  make  the  building 
the  perfect  structure  throughout  for  such  a 
purpose. 

Mr.  Harry  Loeb  Jacobs,  the  president  of 
the  Bryant  &  Stratton  College,  is  to  be  sin¬ 
cerely  congratulated,  not  only  on  his  vision 
in  planning  and  carrying  out  a  building  that 
every  business  man  in  the  country  should  be 
proud  of,  but  because  it  demonstrates  the 
power  of  business  education.  The  business 
school  is  one  of  a  few  educational  institutions 
in  America  that  runs  on  its  own  motive  power. 
The  richness  of  such  business  schools  lies  in 
their  endowment  of  service  to  the  youth  of 
our  country. 

The  name.  Bryant  &  Stratton  College, 
Providence,  brings  to  mind  a  long  career  of 
achievements.  It  is  associated  with  pioneers 
in  commercial  education,  among  others 
Rogers  &  Williams,  and  Packard.  The  school 
was  established  in  1863.  When  Mr.  Jacobs 


purchased  the  college  a  few  years  ago,  he 
brought  to  it  the  background  of  experience 
obtained  in  another  school  that,  tmder  his 
direction,  had  won  an  honorable  name — The 
Rhode  Island  Commercial  School,  which  had 
been  in  existence  long  enough  to  acquire  tradi¬ 
tions  for  most  effective  work  in  the  field  of 
business  education.  He  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  Bryant  &  Stratton  traditions  and  with 
marked  skill  he  merged  these  with  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  institution  that  he  had  built  up. 
To-day  the  Bryant  &  Stratton  College,  Provi¬ 
dence,  combines  the  atmosphere  of  the  best 
of  the  old  school  with  the  viewpoint  of  the 
newer  school — all  crystallized  into  one  har¬ 
monious  working  organization,  designed  to 
function  perfectly  in  the  training  of  young 
people  for  business  pursuits. 


Teachers^  Qertiji cates 

INCE  the  last  list  was  printed  the  follow¬ 
ing  teachers  have  been  g;ranted  teachers’ 
certificates : 

L.  E.  Crawford,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

G.  P.  Eckels,  Wyncote,  Pa. 

Louise  E.  Harris,  Yoakum,  Tex. 

Marguerite  Hayes,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
Helen  M.  Keys,  Regina,  Sask.,  Canada 
Sister  M.  Seraphica,  Chickasha,  Okla. 

Mercedes  H.  Shaifer,  Ferris,  Ill. 

Lura  G.  Vernon,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Anna  Lucile  Wear,  Benton,  Tex. 

Emma  Wert,  Covington,  Ky. 

Sara  Vianna  Wertz,  Hanover,  Pa. 

Kim  Wessuphat,  Bangkok,  Siam 
Edith  L.  Wheeler,  North  Adams,  Mass. 

Sister  M.  Ancilla  Wilger,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 

Mary  Jane  Williams,  Ponca  City,  Okla. 

Katharine  K.  Wilson,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Edith  M.  Seehousz,  Philaddphia,  Pa. 

D.  E.  Short,  Jr.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mabel  Stephens,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Gertrude  I.  Turner,  Wichita,  Kans. 

Lura  Vernon,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Sister  M.  Vevena.  Ferdinand,  Ind. 

Ruth  J.  Walden,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Genevieve  T.  Warnemert,  Tiffin,  Ohio 
Ella  Elizabeth  Welch,  Galveston,  Tex. 

Myra  E.  Glover,  Auburn,  Me. 

Dorothea  G.  Allen,  Auburn,  Me. 

Velma  Briggs,  Auburn,  Me. 

Grace  H.  Callanan,  Scituate,  Mass. 

Marion  Pullen  Chandler,  North  Anson,  Me. 

Helen  E.  Clark,  Auburn,  Me. 

Beatrice  H,  Connors,  Auburn,  Me. 

Sr.  M.  Catherine  de  Ricci,  O.S.D.,  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 
Mildred  Goff,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Pauline  L.  Gordon,  Auburn,  Me. 

Ha  G.  Gray,  Auburn,  Me. 

Florence  A.  Hayes,  Dover,  N.  H. 

Zoa  Zdma  Haynes,  Auburn,  Me. 

Dorothy  H.  Higgins,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Helen  A.  Higgins,  Auburn,  Me. 

Helen  L.  Kenney,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Catherine  O.  Kohn,  York,  Pa. 

Addie  Longley,  Auburn,  Me. 

Gladys  Maher,  Auburn,  Me. 

(Continued  on  page  iSi) 
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How  z^Cemphis  Qame  to  J^ead  theTHation 


in  School  Thrift 

By  J,  L.  Highsaw 

Principal,  Crockett  Technical  High  School, 
Memphis,  Tennessee 

Z’  O  have  led  the  nation  in  school  banking 
is  an  honor  to  be  coveted  by  any  Ameri¬ 
can  community.  This  honor  belongs  to 
the  public  school  system  of  Memphis.  The 
story  of  this  achievement,  how  it  was  done, 
and  the  factors  which  have  contributed  to  this 
end  is  the  subject  of  this  theme.  For  many 
years,  prominent  educators  and  leaders  in  all 
lines  of  endeavor  have  discussed  the  trait  so 
common  to  the  average  American  boy  and 
girl  of  spending  immediately  any  sum  of 
money  which  comes  into  their  possession.  This 
spendthrift  habit  had  gotten  to  be  rooted  in 
the  life  of  young  America  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  was  alarming  and  caused  the  deep 
thinkers,  who  really  cared  for  their  country’s 
welfare,  much  concern. 

For  a  fifth  of  a  century,  I  have  been  guid¬ 
ing  the  destinies  of  school  boys  and  girls.  I 
have  observed  the  habits  of  thousands,  and 
my  experience  has  led  me  to  believe  that  the 
only  way  to  cure  this  spendthrift  habit  is 
through  systematic  teaching  of  thrift  in  our 
great  public  schools.  I  have  seen  school  boys 
deny  themselves  lunches  and  street-car  fare 
in  order  that  they  might  have  a  possible  fifty 
cents  to  “blow  in’’  at  the  close  of  a  school 
day.  Now,  there  was  the  spirit  of  self-denial 
on  the  part  of  the  boy,  and  all  that  was  neces¬ 
sary  was  the  proper  guidance  of  this  spirit 
and  enthusiasm  into  the  right  channel.  So, 
the  possible  thrift  promoter  had  this  funda¬ 
mental  principle  in  his  favor,  and  seizing  upon 
it,  many  plans  have  been  tried  out,  but  only 
one  has  produced  lasting  results.  It  is  of 
this  plan  that  I  wish  to  write  in  this  story. 

Slot-machines  have  been  used,  but  this 
method  is  not  in  harmony  with  good  ethics 
or  good  business.  It  is  not  possible  by  their 
use  to  teach  a  single  fundamental  principle  of 
banking  nor  does  it  touch  a  single  principle  of 
pedagogy,  and  all  communities  now  trying  this 
method  will  abandon  it. 

The  one  method  which  has,  to  date,  pro¬ 
duced  results,  is  the  actual  school  thrift  bank¬ 
ing  system,  originated  some  five  or  six  years 
ago  by  J.  Robert  Stout,  of  New  York  City, 
and  which  has  now  covered  the  country  like  a 
blanket,  being  in  operation  in  practically  all 
of  the  leading  public  school  systems  of  the 
country,  including  Boston,  Louisville,  Akron, 


Atlanta,  Omaha,  Hartford,  Minneapolis, 
Seattle,  and  Pittsburgh,  and  in  many  other 
large  city  systems. 

According  to  the  latest  reports,  this  system 
now  operates  in  two  hundred  sixty-eight  pub¬ 
lic  school  systems,  and  is  serving  a  million 
and  a  quarter  school  children.  This  system 
is  based  upon  the  principle  of  the  savings 
bank.  The  student  has  a  specially-patented 
pass  book,  in  which  is  entered  a  deposit  once 
a  week — one  column  is  for  deposits  and  an¬ 
other  is  for  withdrawals,  and  the  book  shows 
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at  all  times  the  total  amount  on  deposit,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  withdrawals.  To  use  this  plan 
successfully,  each  room  must  have  a  cashier, 
and  the  whole  school  must  have  a  competent 
manager.  Of  course,  these  are  selected  stu¬ 
dents. 

And  this  is  how  the  school  savings  bank, 
originated  by  Mr.  J.  Robert  Stout,  of  New 
York  City,  functions  in  our  schools;  The 
Educational  Thrift  Service  was  installed  in 
the  Memphis  public  schools  five  years  ago. 
Mr.  Stout  came  to  Memphis  and  contracted 
with  one  of  our  leading  banks  to  become  the 
depository  for  the  schools.  Immediately  upon 
the  installation  of  this  system,  the  Tech  High 
School,  which  had  every  class  in  the  school 
well  organized  to  begin  with,  elected  a  bank 
cashier  for  each  class  division,  and  a  student 
banking  commissioner  for  the  entire  school.  On 
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the  first  bank  day  every  student  and  teacher 
in  the  institution  became  a  school  depositor, 
thereby  scoring  one  hundred  percent.  The 
next  bank  day  the  record  was  duplicated  and 
the  school  caught  the  spirit  of  having  achieved 
great  success  in  thrift  banking.  The  student 
body  resolved  to  keep  up  this  record  so  splen¬ 
didly  begun,  and  Tech  High  has  maintained 
it  every  bank  day  for  five  years,  depositing 
thousands  of  dollars. 

The  other  schools  in  the  Memphis  system 
soon  caught  the  spirit  of  Tech,  and  to-day, 
three  of  the  four  city  white  high  schools  are 
maintaining  one  hundred  percent  records,  also 
the  colored  high  school.  Numbers  of  the 
grammar  schools  are  now  making  one  hundred 
percent,  too,  and  the  combined  balance  of  the 
Memphis  public  school  system  at  this  writing 
is  considerably  beyond  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  bearing  three  percent  interest, 
compounded  semiannually. 


At  this  time,  Memphis  is  leading  the  nation, 
with  ninety-two  per  cent  of  her  entire  school 
population  depositing  weekly  in  the  school 
thrift  bank,  being  twenty  points  ahead  of  her 
nearest  competitor.  For  the  past  two  years 
Memphis  has  won  the  national  trophy,  and  it 
now  appears  certain  that  this  city  will  again 
lead  the  way  in  this  new  and  important  sub¬ 
ject  which  has  been  added  to  the  curriculum. 

The  prime  factors  in  the  success  of  the 
Memphis  school  banking  system  are :  first,  the 
leadership  of  the  commercial  supervisor, 
George  A.  Macon,  in  constantly  arousing  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  public  school  system  to 
the  necessity  of  this  important  lesson  along 
with  all  others ;  second,  the  cooperation  given 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  the  superintendent 
— R.  L.  Jones — and  the  principals  and  teachers 
in  keeping  their  schools  up  to  the  standard  set 
by  the  first  one  hundred  percent  school,  TECH 
HIGH,  in  Memphis,  down  in  Dixie. 


.!A(bw/  Qontests 

By  Gertrude  Jay  Mathews 

Phoenix  Union  High  School,  Phoenix,  Arizona 


HAVE  had  two  very  interesting  con¬ 
tests  in  my  Intermediate  and  Advanced 
Typing  classes  recently.  One  I  called 
“A  Concentration  Contest,”  and  I  worked  it 
out  in  this  way.  I  offered  prizes  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  making  the  most  accurate  record  in  each 
hour,  under  the  following  conditions:  The 
class  was  divided  into  groups  of  two  each. 
One  of  each  group  sat  at  the  typewriter  and 
wrote  from  one  printed  copy  for  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  while  the  other  member  sat  by  his  side 
and  read  to  him  from  an  entirely  different 
printed  copy.  Then  the  pair  changed  places 
and  the  reader  of  the  first  fifteen  minutes 
became  the  writer  the  second  fifteen  minutes. 
The  first  hour  was  won  by  a  student  making 
but  one  error;  the  second  hour  was  a  tie, 
two  students  making  but  one  error ;  the 
third  hour  was  a  tie,  two  students  ntaking 
two  errors  each;  the  fourth  hour  was  a  tie, 
two  students  making  two  errors  each;  and 
the  fifth  hour  tied  again  with  four  students 
making  but  one  error  each.  While  the  above 
record  is  excellent,  what  I  consider  the  re¬ 
markable  part  of  the  performance  is  that 
one-third  of  the  entire  number  of  students 
made  less  than  eight  errors  in  the  fifteen 


minutes’  work.  The  above  is  an  original 
idea,  suggested,  of  course,  from  the  profes¬ 
sional  typists’  demonstration  of  carrying  on 
a  conversation  while  typing.  I  am  going  to 
change  it  next  time  by  having  a  funny  story 
read. 

I  read  some  time  ago  of  a  teacher  who 
occasionally  penalized  the  students  a  cent  for 
each  error  made  and  we  have  done  that  quite 
often  and  used  the  money  thus  made  to  help 
defray  the  expenses  of  our  students  to  the 
state  contests.  But  everything  grows  stale 
in  typing  and  I  wanted  something  just  a  little 
different,  so  I  wrote  on  the  board  “Greatest 
Bargain  Sale  in  History.”  “Errors  Marked 
Down  from  One  Cent  to  Four  for  a  Cent.” 
It  surely  created  interest  and  enthusiasm  and 
after  the  test  was  over  my  desk  was  literally 
crowded  with  young  people  anxious  to  pay 
their  money,  for  the  bargain.  Must  I  confess, 
after  the  report  of  the  “Concentration  Con¬ 
test”  above,  that  I  secured  three  dollars  in  this 
way  to  help  defray  our  contest  expenses? 

The  highest  record  in  the  “Concentration 
Contest”  was  made  by  Mike  Teran,  who  wrote 
foi  the  fifteen  minutes  at  the  rate  of  eighty 
net  words  a  minute  with  but  one  error.  As 
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nothing  was  said  ahout  speed  in  the  contest, 
he  tied  with  another  young  man  who  made 
57  net  words. 

I  have  also  tried  a  “right-hand  man  stunt.” 
I  divided  each  class  into  pairs.  I  had  one 
of  the  pair  sit  at  the  machine.  The  one  at 
the  machine  first  I  call  the  “right-hand  man” 
and  she  wrote  from  a  copy  for  five  minutes, 
writing  only  the  letters  that  were  to  be  written 
with  the  right  hand.  The  other  watched  while 
she  wrote.  When  the  five-minute  period  was 
up,  the  left-hand  man  took  the  place  of  the 
right-hand  man  and  filled  in  all  the  letters 
that  were  to  be  written  with  the  left  hand. 


Then  the  left-hand  man  became  the  right-hand 
man  and  I  proceeded  in  the  same  way.  The 
couple  with  the  fewest  errors  each  hour  wchi 
Honorable  Mention,  and  the  couple  with  the 
fewest  errors  for  the  day  won  Special  Men¬ 
tion. 

The  couple  winning  the  Special  Mention 
made  six  errors,  two  other  couples  made  seven 
errors,  another  couple  made  eight  errors,  and 
another  eleven.  I  have  five  classes  and  the 
above-mentioned  groups  were  the  winners. 

Try  it  some  time  and  see  if  you  don’t  have 
to  have  your  wits  about  you  to  make  a  legible 
copy! 


()0%  ^regg  IVriter  Subscription  Qlubs 


CI^HE  names  below  make  the  third  install- 
ment  of  teachers  who  have  won  presenta¬ 
tion  copies  of  the  Gregg  Writer  Speed  Drill, 


which  is  being  sent  this  year  to  all  teachers 
90%  or  more  of  whose  students  are  sub¬ 
scribing  to  the  Gregg  Writer. 


Arizona 

L.  F.  Cross,  Duncan  Valley  Public  Schools,  Duncan 

California 

Mrs.  Katherine  Ferguson,  Hollywood  Secretarial 
School,  Hollywood 

M.  V.  Boice,  Belmont  High  School,  Los  Angeles 
Forrest  B.  Blue,  Santa  Cruz  Business  College,  Santa 

Cruz 

Mrs.  M.  G.  Thomson,  Glenn  County  High  School, 
Willows 

Florida 

J.  W.  Thome,  Arcadia  Business  College,  Arcadia 

Idaho 

E.  Lackey,  Buhl  High  School,  Buhl 

Indiana 

Mrs.  Queenie  Haskin  Conner,  Anthony  Wayne  Insti¬ 
tute,  Ft.  Wayne 

Opal  E.  Pence,  High  School,  Kendallville 

Maine 

Regina  H.  Hatch,  High  School,  Old  Town 

Minnesota 

H.  O.  Borger,  High  School,  New  Prague 

Missouri 

Brother  T.  Kons,  Kenrick  High  School,  St.  Louis 

Nebraska 

Helen  Dempster,  Geneva  High  School,  Geneva 

New  Jersey 

Nellie  Scanlon,  Drake  Business  School,  Passaic 
Miss  M.  Miller,  Paulsboro  High  School,  Paulsboro 
Inez  Noble,  High  School,  Salem 
Ruth  Keith,  Tenafly  High  School,  Tenafly 


New  Mexico 

Mrs.  D.  S.  Robbins,  Las  Cruces  Union  High  School, 
Las  Cruces 

Mary  Richards,  High  School,  Aztec 

New  York 

Miss  E.  B.  Payne,  Palmyra  Classical  Union,  Palmyra 

Misses  Valerie  Grunfeld  and  Ethel  Lowenthal,  Public 
School  No.  4,  New  York  City 

T.  V.  Fetter,  High  School  of  Commerce,  Yonkers 

North  Dakota 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Aaker,  Aaker’s  Business  College,  Grand 
Forks 

Ohio 

Brother  Joseph  Moritz,  St.  George  High  School, 
Cincinnati 

May  Freligh,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Cleveland 

Miss  U.  Burke,  Oberlin  Business  College,  Oberlin 

A.  Lillian  Hall,  Senior  High  School,  Warren 

E.  Brubaker,  Rayen  School,  Youngstown 

Oregon 

Esther  A.  Short,  Northwestern  School  of  Commerce, 
Portland 

Pennsylvania 

Louise  Waring,  Brockport 

A.  G.  Bauer,  Bauer’s  Secretarial  School,  Lebanon 

Miss  S.  E.  Seal,  Dunbar  Township  High  School, 
Leisenring 

Miss  M.  I.  Monroe,  Meadville  Commercial  College, 
Meadville 

Miss  M.  Eshleman,  Nescopeck  High  School,  Nes- 
copek 

M.  R.  Cooley,  Business  High  School,  Pittsburgh 

Tennessee 

Martha  A.  Strong,  Bryson  College,  Fayetteville 
(To  bo  comeludod  »«xt  month) 
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The  Qregg  Regional  (Conference 

held  at 


The  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

The  Story  by  Rupert  P.  SoRelle 
The  Shorthand  Report  by  Martin  /.  Dupraw 


NYONE  who  entertained  any  doubt 

jAJ about  the  value  or  the  popularity  of 
-X  a  one-day  convention  would  have 
speedily  reversed  his  opinion  if  he  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  be  present  at  the  Gregg 
Regional  Conference  at  Philadelphia,  Febru¬ 
ary  14.  This  was  the  third  one-day  regional 
conference  to  be  held  in  the  East  during  the 
year — ^the  first  at  Philadelphia,  the  second  at 
Boston,  and  the  third  at  Philadelphia.  .\t 
each  of  these  there  was  an  attendance  of 
around  500 — which,  in  itself,  is  a  proof  of 
popularity  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
shorthand  educational  conventions.  Another 
thing,  the  Conference  drew  teachers  from 
many  states.  There  were  large  groups  from 
Washington,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Mary¬ 
land,  and  New  York,  as  well  as  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

The  program  committee  for  this  last  meet¬ 
ing  got  together  one  of  the  best  programs  that 
has  been  given  at  any  of  the  regional  confer¬ 
ences,  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  programs  at  these  conventions  is 
one  of  the  factors  that  is  responsible  for  their 
great  success.  When  a  day  is  given  inten¬ 
sively  by  experts  to  one  subject,  it  is  boimd 
to  be  resultful. 

Meeting  Opens 

Dr.  George  E.  Walk.  Dean  of  Teachers’ 
College  of  Temple  University,  Philadelphia, 
called  the  Conference  to  order  promptly  at  the 
scheduled  time.  One  entire  wing  of  the  roof 
garden  of  the  Bellevue  was  set  aside  for  the 
Greggites.  The  auditorium  under  the  large 
dome  was  filled,  and  there  was  a  big  fringe 
of  standees  all  around  the  edge.  A  large  part 
of  the  success  of  this  gathering  was  due  to 
the  efficient  and  splendid  handling  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  by  the  chairman.  Doctor  Walk,  who  not 
only  is  a  fluent,  interesting,  and  enlightening 
talker,  but  who  could  give  many  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  mani^ement  experts  some  valuable  point¬ 
ers  on  how  to  keep  things  in  action  from 
start  to  finish. 


The  first  number  on  the  program  was  “The 
Value  of  Tests  and  Measuring  Scales,”  by 
Miss  Ethel  A.  Rollinson,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Colum¬ 
bia  University.  Miss  Rollinson  discussed 
prognostic,  diagnostic,  achievement,  and  in¬ 
telligence  tests  in  all  their  phases,  and  applied 
the  principles  which  have  been  developed  in 
other  subjects  to  the  specific  subject  of  short¬ 
hand.  Their  primary  purpose,  she  said,  is  to 
point  to  a  correct  interpretation  of  students’ 
ability,  aptitude  or  progress,  and  to  furnish 
a  basis  for  future  work.  Miss  Rollinson  has 
done  some  splendid  research  work  in  this 
direction  in  connection  with  her  work  at 
Columbia,  and  the  result  of  this  research 
work  is  now  available  to  teachers  throughout 
the  country.  Her  “Diagnostic  Tests”  (with 
Teachers’  Manual)  are  being  widely  used. 

Dr.  Walk’s  comment  upon  this  address  is 
worthy  of  note.  “One  of  the  fine  things 
about  this  address  is  its  modesty.  It  presents 
the  way  for  a  truly  scientific  development  of 
a  test  as  applied  to  this  most  important  field 
of  commercial  educati'^n.  I  am  not  surprised 
that  we  should  have  an  address  of  this  sort, 
because  it  comes  from  one  who  represents  the 
institution  that  has  done  more  to  promote  the 
truly  scientific  development  of  testing  than 
any  other  in  the  United  States — Columbia 
University.” 

In  discussing  this  paper,  Mr.  Mark  I. 
Markett  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce, 
New  York  City,  took,  to  use  the  expression 
of  the  chairman,  an  iconoclastic  view  of  the 
value  of  such  tests.  “Intelligence  tests,  prog¬ 
nostic  tests,  etc.,”  he  said,  “have  proved  a 
failure  in  approximating  or  determining  the 
capacity  of  the  students  in  our  school;  .  .  . 
I  believe  in  achievement  tests.  There  should 
be  some  definite  standards  of  accomplishment, 
because,  among  other  things,  they  afford  the 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  work  done  in 
different  schools.” 

Mr.  E.  W.  Barnhart,  Chief,  Commercial 
Education  Service,  Federal  Board  for  Voca¬ 
tional  Education,  defended  the  whole  scheme 
of  testing  vigorously.  He  said: 
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Until  we  have  some  way  of  testing,  there  is  no 
way  of  determining  what  the  teacher  is  doing.  .  .  . 
Until  you  have  a  diagnostic  test,  you  have  abso¬ 
lutely  no  way  of  knowing  the  needs  of  one  student 
as  compared  with  the  needs  of  another.  In  other 
words,  the  diagnostic  test  is  absolutely  essential  for 
satisfactory  teaching,  just  as  the  achievement  test 
is  absolutely  necessary.  We  are  tremendously  in¬ 
terested  in  whatever  throws  light  on  the  prognostic 
test.  I  am  delighted  at  what  has  happened  here 
this  morning,  because  out  of  the  conflict  the  truth 
will  come.  .  .  .  We  will  develop  higher  technique  in 
the  training  of  stenographers.  To  do  that,  we  need 
a  better  selected  group.  We  want  to  know  where 
we  can  get  positive  correlation  and  where  we  get 
negative  correlation.  .  .  .  The  evolution  of  educa¬ 
tional  progress  is  such  that  you  arc  losing  every 
day  you  stay  away  from  the  testing  movement;  you 
are  drifting  behind,  and  all  progress  to-day  in  teach¬ 
ing  is  absolutely  tied  up  with  the  development  of 
prognostic,  diagnostic,  and  definite  achievement  tests. 
You  are  out  of  the  whole  scheme  of  educational 
and  business  progress  if  you  are  not  on  the  testing 
band  wagon.  A  word  to  the  wise  should  be  suffi¬ 
cient,  I  think. 

Secretarial  Training 

Mrs.  Lena  Dalton,  of  Strayer’s  Business 
College,  Baltimore,  was  down  on  the  program 
for  a  paper  on  “The  Work  of  the  Secretarial 
Department.”  Much  regret  was  felt  that, 
owing  to  illness,  she  was  unable  to  be  present. 

Mr.  Harry  E.  Bartow,  secretary  of  the 
Peirce  School  of  Business  Administration, 
Philadelphia,  was  programmed  to  discuss  Mrs. 
Dalton’s  paper.  He  said  that  it  was  rather 
difficult  to  discuss  a  paper  that  he  had  not 
heard.  “It  is  impossible  to  define  the  term 
‘secretary,’  ”  he  said.  “The  term  must  be 
used  with  a  descriptive  word,  such  as  private 
secretary,  social  secretary,  executive  secretary, 
corporation  secretary,  etc.”  .  .  . 

The  exigencies  of  business  have  decided  for  the 
schools  just  what  shall  constitute  secretarial  train¬ 
ing.  You  will  never  be  able  to  say  to  a  business 
man,  “This  is  the  kind  of  secretary  you  should 
have,”  but  you  must  ask  the  business  man  what 
kind  of  a  secretary  he  desires.  Some  time  ago  we 
wrote  to  a  number  of  business  men  and  a  number 
of  successful  secretaries  in  order  to  learn  just  what 
the  business  of  the  secretary  was  and  what  training 
was  needed  to  fit  them  for  the  position.  From  that 
we  learned  that  they  should  have  an  educational 
background,  consisting  principally  of  good  training 
in  English,  the  ability  to  write  concisely  and  clearly, 
the  ability  to  correct  grammatical  mistakes  in  dicta¬ 
tion,  the  ability  to  punctuate  correctly,  the  ability 
to  spell.  ...  In  most  vocational  courses  the  in¬ 
structor  of  English  is  regarded  as  a  cultural  teacher, 
while  the  instructor  of  shorthand  is  regarded  as  a 
vocational  instructor.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
ought  not  to  be  so,  but  that  the  cultural  courses  and 
the  vocational  courses  ought  to  blend. 

The  secretary  should  be  able  to  take  the  initiative 
— she  should  be  able  to  do  things  without  being 
told.  .  .  .  The  secretary’s  knowledge  should  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  the  particular  business  in 
which  his  firm  is  engaged,  and  his  knowledge  can 
consist  of  two  kinds — either  he  knows  a  thing  him¬ 
self,  or  he  knows  where  he  can  get  information 
upon  it. 

Mr.  Bartow  also  asserted  that  it  was  his 
belief  that  the  good  teacher  should  have  some 
practical  business  experience. 


From  the  discussion  that  followed,  it  is 
evident  that  there  still  exists  in  the  minds  of 
teachers,  as  well  as  in  the  minds  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  confusion  as  to  just  what  is  meant 
by  the  term  “secretarial.”  Mr.  Bartow  showed 
that  he  had  a  clear  understanding  of  this,  be¬ 
cause  in  his  opening  remarks  he  gave  a  partial 
classification  of  the  different  kinds  of  secre¬ 
taries.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  there  should 
be  a  clearer  definition  of  terms.  The  work 
that  was  started  at  the  conference  held  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Education, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Swiggett  at  Boston 
last  year,  might  be  turned  in  this  direction 
as  a  starter.  One  of  the  first  things  that 
should  be  done,  apparently,  is  to  clear  up  the 
confusion  that  arises  from  a  different  inter¬ 
pretation  of  what  constitutes  secretarial  duties. 

So  far  as  the  work  is  given  in  the 
schools  to-day — ^both  private  and  public — the 
secretarial  course  resolves  itself  into  a  course 
for  high-grade  stenographers,  stenographers 
highly  efficient  in  their  technical  work  of 
writing  shorthand  and  transcribing,  and,  in 
addition,  who  possess  a  clear  understanding 
of  stenographic-secretarial  technique.  Such 
stenographers  take  off  the  shoulders  of  their 
employers  a  vast  amount  of  detail  work — 
and  are  paid  for  it  accordingly.  Moreover, 
it  is  from  this  group  that  the  real  “private” 
secretary  generally  comes,  except  in  the  case 
of  public  officials  and  men  and  women  in 
positions  where  they  have  to  have  a  sort  of 
understudy  who,  in  a  large  number  of  cases, 
is  quite  as  capable  of  carrying  on  the  work 
as  the  principal.  This  is  a  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  group  and  the  school  has  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  the  training  of  such  secre¬ 
taries.  The  other  field  is  large  enough  to 
utilize  all  their  power  in  the  direction  of 
training,  and  from  the  viewpoint  of  service, 
it  is  of  far  greater  importance. 

Presenting  the  Lessons 

“High  Lights  in  Lesson  Presentation,” 
which  was  described  in  the  program  as  “Five 
Highly  Skilled  Teachers  and  Principals,  their 
favorite  rule  or  principle,  showing  us  the 
methods  evolved  by  them  for  getting  the  very 
best  results.”  And  it  was  all  of  this.  Miss 
Mabel  M.  Leidy,  of  Temple  University, 
started  the  demonstrations.  She  selected  the 
“abbreviating  principle”  as  the  subject  of  her 
talk.  Her  development  of  the  subject  was 
along  conventional  lines,  but  her  method  was 
unique,  and  she  showed  that  she  had  given 
much  attention  to  the  subject.  Briefly,  her 
plan  is  to  show  the  analogy  between  ordinary 
abbreviation  in  longhand  and  the  method  em¬ 
ployed  in  shorthand.  She  had  done  consider¬ 
able  work  in  the  classification  of  principles, 
and  we  hope  at  some  future  time  to  be  able 
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to  present  some  of  these  in  an  article  in  the 
American  Shorthand  Teacher. 

Miss  Virginia  Grant,  Steward  School, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  presented  the  Eighth 
Manual  Lesson — reversing  to  express  r.  This 
lesson  lends  itself  to  a  very  attractive  presen¬ 
tation,  and  Miss  Grant  made  full  use  of  her 
knowledge  of  that  fact  and  the  excellent  work 
she  has  done  in  perfecting  her  technique  in 
teaching  the  lesson. 

Mr.  Mark  1.  Markett,  High  School  of 
Commerce,  New  York  Oty,  found  himself 
completely  impaled  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma, 
he  stated,  because  he  had  worked  up  plans 
and  specifications,  including  a  blacklxtard 
“moving  picture”  (anyone  who  has  seen  Mr. 
Markett’s  work  will  understand  this  allusion) 
of  the  Eighth  Lesson.  Since  Miss  Grant  had 
taken  away  all  his  props,  including  the  script 
and  the  stage  along  with  them,  he  must  neces¬ 
sarily  try  something  else.  The  Sixth  Lesson 
was  his  subject.  Mr.  Markett  is  a  great  ad¬ 
vocate  of  drill.  He  spent  little  time  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  principles,  but  pretty  soon  he  had  the 
whole  audience  mentally  following  the  rapid 
drills  on  the  board — and  many  of  them  were 
enthusiastically  tracing  the  characters  in  the 
air  or  on  notebooks.  Mr.  Markett  does  not 
follow  the  textbook  presentation,  but  takes 
the  ent  blends  first,  the  reason  being  that 
vocalization  in  these  is  apparent,  and  since 
the  subject  is  a  new  one  for  the  student,  the 
approach  along  these  lines  seems  simpler. 

Mr.  D.  E.  Krueger,  Abington  High  School, 
Abington,  Pennsylvania,  instead  of  taking  one 
particular  lesson,  simply  touched  the  high 
spots  of  several.  And  he  gave  a  very  en¬ 
lightening  demonstration.  Like  Mr.  Markett, 
he  also  is  for  action  and  believes  in  arousing 
the  enthusiasm,  which  comes  naturally  when 
creative  work  is  emphasized. 

The  phase  of  these  demonstrations  that  was 
of  particular  value  was  the  constant  use  made 
of  the  blackboard.  There  was  nothing  ab¬ 
stract  in  the  demonstration  of  any  teacher; 
principles  were  explained  in  the  fewest  pos¬ 
sible  words,  and  the  practical  application  of 
the  principles  was  drilled  until  it  was  under¬ 
stood  and  could  be  easily  applied. 

The  Luncheon 

Practically  the  entire  Convention  moved 
into  the  spacious  dining  hall  adjoining  the  as¬ 
sembly  room,  where  the  hotel’s  organization 
was  all  ready  to  serve  the  luncheon  quickly. 
The  photograph  which  is  given  on  another 
page  of  this  number  gives  some  idea  of  the 
crowd  that  assembled.  It  may  be  explained 
that  it  does  not  show  all  the  crowd,  either! 
On  the  right  of  the  dining  hall  there  were 
several  nooks  holding  four  or  five  tables  that 
do  not  appear  in  the  photograph. 


Following  the  luncheon,  which  was  presided 
over  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Norman,  proprietor  of  the 
Baltimore  Business  College,  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land,  short  addresses  were  given  by  the  chair¬ 
man,  Doctor  Walk,  by  Mr.  Harry  C.  Spill¬ 
man,  Mr.  E.  W.  Barnhart,  and  Doctor 
Swiggett. 

The  addresses  at  the  luncheon  were  largely 
inspirational.  Doctor  Walk  confined  himself 
to  the  very  great  advantage  of  a  universal 
use  of  shorthand.  Doctor  Swiggett  said: 

The  thought  came  to  me  as  I  sat  here  whether 
our  shorthand  teachers  are  fully  aware  of  the 
significance  of  shorthand  as  a  tool  or  instrument, 
channel  or  agency,  in  establishing  better  relations 
between  our  country  and  other  countries  of  the 
world.  ...  Is  it  not  possible  that  we  can  perfect 
some  plan  whereby  the  students  of  one  coufitry  can 
exchange  correspondence  by  shorthand?  I  believe 
that  the  plan  is  possible.  I  see  in  it  an  opportunity 
for  the  more  widespread  use  of  a  tool  that  can 
serve  an  international  amity  perhaps  as  few  other 
subjects  which  are  taught  in  the  secondary  years  can. 

Mr.  Barnhart  said: 

We  must  train  stenographers  and  stop  teaching 
shorthand.  The  pupils*  power  to  turn  out  a  typed 
transcript  which  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
business  office  constitutes  the  definite  objective  of 
those  who  teach  shorthand. 

Mr.  Spillman  gave  one  of  the  kind  of 
speeches  that  has  made  him  famous  as  an 
orator.  His  speech  was  inspirational  from 
start  to  finish — a  Spillman  speech  is  always 
a  gem. 

The  chairman  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  E.  N. 
Norman,  “did  himself  proud.”  There  are 
few  speakers  engaged  in  teaching  or  manag¬ 
ing  schools  to-day  who  have  a  greater  fund 
of  good  stories,  who  can  talk  more  enter¬ 
tainingly  or  instructively  or  who  have  a 
broader  grasp  of  educational  fundamentals 
than  Mr.  Norman.  And  he  was  at  his  best  on 
this  occasion. 


Afternoon  Session 

T  the  conclusion  of  the  luncheon,  the 
convention  moved  back  into  the  assembly 
hall,  and  began  work  immediately.  This  was 
a  businesslike  crowd — there  is  no  doubt  about 
that. 

Mr.  Freeman  P.  Taylor,  The  Taylor 
School,  Philadelphia,  chairman  of  the  after¬ 
noon  meeting,  took  the  gavel,  and  introduced 
Doctor  Walk,  who  spoke  on  “The  Growing 
Recognition  of  Shorthand  as  an  Educational 
Factor.”  We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  any 
part  of  Doctor  Walk’s  speech  in  this  number, 
but  are  reserving  space  to  print  the  leading 
points  the  speaker  made  in  the  next  number 
of  the  American  Shorthand  Teacher. 
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^^The  Shorthand  World  To-day 
and  To-morrow” 

Mr.  John  Robert  Gregg  spoke  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “The  Shorthand  World  To-day — and 
To-morrow.”  In  beginning  his  remarks,  he 
outlined  briefly  the  great  progress  Gregg 
Shorthand  has  made  since  it  was  first  pub¬ 
lished.  As  showing  the  dramatic  contrast 
between  small  beginnings — the  optimism  of 
youth — and  present-day  conditions,  he  read 
from  the  preface  of  his  first  book  which  was 
written  when  Mr.  Gregg  was  nineteen: 

A  great  and  increasing  demand  for  a  simple, 
rapid  and  perfectly  legible  and  phonetic  handwriting 
has  led  to  the  invention  of  Light-Line  Phonogfraphy, 
which  is  the  outcome  of  years  devoted  to  steno¬ 
graphic  study  and  research. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  preface 
to  this  book  he  quoted  as  follows : 

The  endeavor  of  the  author  has  been  to  compile 
a  system  so  simple  as  to  he  readily  acquired  by  the 
humblest  capacity  and  those  possessed  of  little 
leisure,  and  yet  rapid  enough  to  reproduce  verbatim 
the  fastest  orator.  In  presenting  his  work  to  the 
public,  he  asks  for  nothing  beyond  an  impartial 
investigation,  and  with  perfect  confidence  awaits  the 
results. 

Then,  continuing,  he  said : 

Now,  the  perfect  confidence  with  which  I  awaited 
the  results  meant  that  I  expected  that  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  possibly  five  or  six  years,  the  whole 
world  would  be  writing  shorthand.  (A  ripple  of 
laughter  showed  that  this  sally  struck  a  responsive 
chord.) 

Justice  Brandeis,  before  he  became  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  created  a  sensation  when  he  said 
that  the  railroads  of  the  country  could  save  one 
hundred  million  dollars  a  year  by  cutting  out  waste. 
Now  I  could  tell  you  a  way  in  which  not  merely 
a  hundred  millions  of  dollars  can  be  saved,  but  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  may  be  saved  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  That  is  by  doing  away  with 
the  unnecessary  labor  of  writing  longhand  to  a  very 
large  extent — not  altogether,  but  where  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  unnecessary.  It  has  been  computed  that  more 
than  one  billion  hours  a  day  are  wasted  in  writing 
longhand.  When  I  say  wasted,  I  mean  the  writing 
of  things  that  could  be  written  in  shorthand.  If  you 
take  those  billion  hours,  and  that  is  a  very  con¬ 
servative  estimate,  and  value  them  at  a  dollar  an 
hour,  you  would  have  a  saving  of  a  billion  dollars 
a  year.  .  .  . 

In  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Netv  York 
Post  of  last  Saturday,  the  statement  was  made  that 
scholars  in  Germany  are  much  upset  over  the  danger 
of  the  degeneration  of  the  German  language.  The 
new  government  regulations  which  specify  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  shorthand  as  a  condition  of  entrance  into 
the  civil  service  and  the  spread  of  the  use  of  short¬ 
hand  in  the  German  schools  has  aroused  the  serious 
opposition  of  the  philologists  who  fear  the  effect 
which  a  universal  phonetic  writing  may  have  npon 
their  mother  tongue.  As  shorthand  is  written  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  pronunciation  and  every  district  in  Germany 
has  a  pronunciation  all  its  own,  the  shorthand  ren¬ 
dition  of  these  pronunciations  will  be  as  various  as 
the  towns  that  speak  them. 

Mr.  Gregg  stated  that  the  United  States  is 
in  a  better  position  to  adopt  a  standard  sys¬ 
tem  of  shorthand  than  Germany  because  there 


is  not  the  same  conflict  of  systems  over  here 
as  there  is  in  Germany  between  the  Gabels- 
burger  and  the  Stolz  systems, 

“Shorthand  has  not  been  universally  used 
because  of  the  realization  of  its  difficulty. 
The  old  form  of  shorthand  required  greater 
mental  concentration  than  longhand,  because 
so  many  elements  entered  into  it.  But  the 
simple  form  of  shorthand  that  you  are  teach¬ 
ing  comes  naturally  to  the  hand.  That  is  the 
first  essential  of  a  shorthand  for  universal  use. 
And  it  meets  the  other  requirements  of  the 
universal  system — it  is  easy  to  write,  it  is 
legible,  and  it  can  be  written  rapidly.  .  .  . 

“Another  obstacle  was  that  the  teachers 
themselves  believed  that  the  teaching  of  short¬ 
hand  in  the  grades  would  interfere  with  the 
attendance  in  the  high  schools  and  private 
business  colleges.  Our  experience  has  been 
that  where  shorthand  is  introduced  in  the 
junior  high  schools,  the  attendance  of  the 
senior  high  schools  is  increased  because  a 
great  many  of  the  junior  high  school  students 
get  a  taste  for  commercial  subjects  and  want 
to  complete  the  course.  We  also  find  that 
where  it  is  taught  in  the  grades,  a  great  many 
of  the  students  who  cannot  continue  their 
work  in  the  high  schools  go  to  private 
schools.  .  .  . 

“Now  if  we  have  shorthand  taught  in  the 
grades  to  the  children,  it  becomes  a  natural 
method  of  writing.  When  they  go  into  the 
high  school,  they  will  take  their  notes  in  short¬ 
hand.  When  they  go  to  college,  if  they  do 
go  to  college,  they  will  be  able  to  make  better 
notes  of  the  lectures,  and  afterwards  when 
they  go  out  into  business  or  the  professions, 
they  will  be  able  to  use  it  every  day  of  their 
lives.  So  I  believe  that  one  of  the  great  re¬ 
forms,  one  of  the  great  advances  that  can  be 
made  educationally  and  in  a  business  way  is 
the  general  introduction  of  shorthand  and  the 
getting  away  from  the  idea  that  shorthand  is 
taught  purely  for  vocational  purposes.” 

The  Shorthand  Round  Table 

The  round  table,  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Bowman,  Girard  College,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  brought  out  some  interesting  discus¬ 
sions  of  points  in  teaching,  plans,  and  pur¬ 
poses.  One  of  the  valuable  features  of  a 
shorthand  round  table  is  the  fact  that  it  gives 
teachers  an  opportunity  to  tell  of  some  of 
their  particular  plans,  and  it  also  provokes 
instructive  discussion.  And  this  round  table 
was  no  exception  in  that  respect.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  time  slipped  away  so  rapidly  that 
the  discussions  could  not  be  continued  longer. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  whole  day  could  be 
devoted  to  round  table  discussions,  and  still 
not  exhaust  the  subject  so  far  as  any  one 
particular  crowd  was  concerned. 
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Pet  Hobby'' 

“My  Pet  Hobby  in  the  Teaching  of  Type¬ 
writing”  was  the  subject  of  the  last  number 
on  the  program.  It  was  participated  in  by 
Mr.  R.  A.  Jarrard,  Girard  College,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  Mrs.  Jean  N.  Dever,  Ridley  Park  High 
School,  Ridley  Park,  Pennsylvania ;  Mrs. 
Frances  Butts,  Business  High  School,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. ;  Mr.  Rupert  P.  SoRelle,  New 


York  City;  Miss  Mary  O.  Logan,  German¬ 
town  High  School,  (^rmantown,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  and  Mr.  Sharpless  D.  Green,  Senior 
High  School,  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Clark  V.  Mann,  secretary  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Business  College,  reviewed  the  short  five- 
minute  talks  given  by  the  speakers  just  named. 
A  resume  of  these  talks  and  Mr.  Mann’s  dis¬ 
cussion  will  be  given  in  the  May  number  of 
the  American  Shorthand  Teacher. 


Qregg  In  Spanish 

An  Account  of  the  Spread  of  Our  System  Among  Spanish  Peoples 

By  A.  A,  Bowie 


SEUDO-ART  gives  me  a  pain!’  This 
new-fangled  straight-line  expressionism 
just  bores  me  to  death.  I  suppose  it  is 
because  I  can  see  no  beauty  in  a  straight  line, 
nothing  beautiful  in  ang^ularism.  I  admit  a 
certain  degree  of  force  in  them— cruel  and 
harsh — but  there  is  nothing  of  the  flowing 
grace  and  beauty  which  is  characteristic  of 
a  curve.  And  I  imagine  that  it  is  the  desire 
for  the  beautiful,  the  graceful,  the  artistic, 
even  in  things  commercial,  that  attracts  the 
Spanish  people  to  El  Taquigrafo  Gregg.  They 
see  in  its  rhythmic,  flowing  outlines,  in  its 
predominance  of  curves,  the  basis  of  pictorial 
art,  and  they  respond  to  its  beauty. 

You  should  read  some  of  the  letters  that 
come  to  me  from  my  Spanish  shorthand 
friends  and  you  would  appreciate  how  em¬ 
phatically  this  is  so.  All  of  the  countries 
south  of  us  are  being  captivated  by  Gregg 
Shorthand,  and  the  rich,  dashing  grace  of  out¬ 
line  seen  in  the  specimens  of  writing  sub¬ 
mitted  eloquently  testifies  to  this  fact  Perhaps 
it  is  the  temperament  of  the  race,  perhaps  it 
is  in  the  blo<^,  this  appreciation  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  this  ability  to  transfer  into  shorthand 
forms  the  artistic  spirit.  But  whatever  the 
cause,  the  effect  is  superb  stenography. 

Perhaps  a  list  of  names  of  teachers  and 
schools  using  Gregg  Shorthand  in  those  cotm- 
tries  to  the  south  of  us  might  impress  the 
readers  of  the  American  Shorthand  Teacher 
with  the  extent  to  which  the  system  has  made 
progress  there,  but  this  would  not  be  in’ keep¬ 
ing  with  a  small  contribution  to  the  magazine. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  schools  are  many  and 
the  standard  of  work  accomplished  is  high. 


At  first  those  who  took  up  this  work  came 
from  the  educated  classes,  from  the  richer 
families,  those  who  had  more  opporttmity  for 
cultural  development  which  might  account  for 
the  better  work.  But  this  education  is  now 
reaching  the  more  humble,  and,  what  is  per¬ 
haps  more  interesting  to  note,  the  same  high 
grade  of  shorthand  penmanship  is  maintained 
generally  throughout. 

Many  of  our  Spanish  friends  get  their  in¬ 
spiration  from  the  columns  of  the  Spanish 
shorthand  magazine  El  Taquigrafo  Gregg, 
The  suggestions  given  therein  are  not  new. 
They  are  the  same  that  we  use  all  along. 
Cemstant  systematic  practice  of  the  elements; 
constant  practice  of  the  combinations  of  those 
elements ;  muscular  movement  penmanship 
combined  with  a  finger  movement  for  the 
shorter  strokes ;  emphasis  given  to  a  free 
movement  and  a  swinging  hand.  These  simple 
thoughts,  properly  applied,  must  of  necessity 
develop  the  desired  end — free,  easy,  smooth- 
rimning,  readable  outlines. 

From  a  practical  talk  by  a  busy  man,  by 
one  who  now  heads  many  business  organiza¬ 
tions,  came  the  thought  that  “the  things  we 
do  are  expressions  of  ourselves.”  Your  short¬ 
hand  writing  is  an  expression  of  you!  Does 
it  show  you  as  a  slovenly-thinking,  untidy  and 
careless  individual  ?  Or  does  it  signify  a  neat, 
careful  personality?  Or  yet  again,  does  it 
show  a  determination  and  a  command  for 
bigger  and  better  things?  These  are  some  of 
the  questions  your  shorthand  notes  answer. 
And  the  shorthand  notes  which  I  receive  from 
my  Spanish  friends  show  a  fine  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful. 
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Qlass  Drills  on  the  'i^XCay  O.Q.M.  Test 

By  Florence  E,  Ulrich 


Editor,  Art  and  Credentials  Department  of  The  Gregg  fVriter 


HE  O.  G.  A.  copy 
lis  month  is  a  little 
jnger  than  previous 
:sts  have  been,  but  it 
;  very  easy  matter 
rom  the  standpoint 
f  execution,  and  has 
good  sentiment  in  it,  which  will  make  it  in¬ 
teresting  to  practice.  It  is  a  good  test  of 
the  student’s  ability  to  maintain  proportion. 
You  will  notice  that  s  occurs  frequently.  The 
s  curves  can  easily  be  made  uniform  in  length 
if  a  length  has  been  established,  but  if  there 


has  not  been  enough  practice  on  the  s  curves 
to  enable  the  student  to  form  a  habit  of  writ¬ 
ing  it,  his  proportion  will  not  be  so  good. 
Have  the  students  write  the  test  once,  then 
ask  them  to  criticise  their  work,  observing  the 
length  of  the  strokes  and  the  slant  of  the 
curves.  They  may  find  that  s  has  the  proper 
lengfth  when  written  alone,  but  that  the  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  write  it  longer  at  other  times. 

Begin  the  penmanship  recitation  with  a 
short  drill  on  the  small  direct  and  indirect 
oval  exercise.  Follow  ,with  simple  words 
chosen  from  the  copy. 


An  S  Drill 


Drill  I 

city,  stream,  square,  sailing,  sensitive,  ferns,  itself.  Tines,  such,  speech,  see,  scheme 


In  Drill  1,  call  attention  to  the  slant  of  the 
s  in  city  and  stream.  It  will  be  easy  to  join 
correctly  the  j  to  t  in  stream,  but  it  is  a  little 
difficult  for  young  writers  to  maintain  correct 
slant  when  a  vowel  intervenes.  In  this  in¬ 
stance  t  should  be  made  very  short  and  almost 


perpendicular.  Drill  well  on  this  joining. 

The  amoimt  of  time  devoted  to  the  small 
curves  for  s  will  depend  upon  the  ease  with 
which  skill  in  executing  them  is  acquired. 
Practice  as  many  of  the  words  containing  s 
as  may  seem  advisable. 


T he  Hook  Vowels 

Drill  2 

education,  power,  on,  meadow,  wood,  college,  full,  how,  poises,  above,  trout 


human. 

The  hook  vowels  are  conspicuous  in  the 
copy,  so  a  little  practice  on  them  will  not  be 
amiss. 

The  tiny  oval  drill  can  here  be  brought 
into  play  once  again,  because  the  same  rotary 
motion  is  used  in  executing  the  hook  vowels. 
The  words  supplied  in  Drill  2  can  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  other  words  from  the  test,  if  you 
so  desire,  and  should  be  if  the  students  need 
additional  practice. 


body 

The  hooks  are  not  difficult  to  make ;  in  fact, 
they  are  very  easily  made,  but  the  point  to 
keep  in  mind  is  that  they  are  small,  deep,  and 
narrow  and  should  be  so  made  regardless  of 
the  nature  of  the  construction.  To  illustrate: 
The  hook  vowel  in  the  diphthong  ou  should 
not  be  made  any  larger  than  the  hook  vowel 
in  the  diphthong  u,  but  many  times  students 
fail  to  observe  this  rule  and  write  the  hook 
very  much  larger  in  the  ou  diphthong. 


Combined  S  and  Hook 

Drill  3 

flows,  moves,  swims.  Burroughs,  horseback,  possessor,  voices,  forests,  wonders 

Yosemite 

Drill  3  furnishes  practice  on  words  con-  require  thoughtful  practice  if  the  best  re¬ 
taining  both  s  and  the  hook.  These  outlines  suits  are  to  be  achieved.  Note  carefully  the 
are  not  necessarily  difficult  to  make,  but  they  forms  given  in  the  plate  on  page  281. 
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Reverse  Curves 

Drill  4 

classroom,  uncurl,  curves,  culture,  school,  cruises,  cross,  scholastic 

We  have  several  words  in  this  test  contain-  written  ?  Use  the  words  in  Drill  4  for  prac- 

ing  reverse  curves.  How  ought  they  to  be  tice. 


Joining  Circle  Vowels 
Drill  5 

every,  above,  along,  accents,  if,  has,  beside,  arid,  academic,  dry,  tree 


To  be  able  to  join  circle  vowels  cleanly 
before  and  after  curves  is  a  delicate  work  of 
art.  Before  practicing  the  words  in  Drill  5, 
write  the  drill  given  in  the  first  line  in  order 
to  “put  the  hand  in  motion.”  The  circles 
should  be  joined  at  right  angles  with  the 
stroke.  They  should  be  closed,  but  no  part 
of  the  consonant  stroke  should  be  retraced, 
except  in  the  words  dry  and  beside,  when  you 


must  retrace  enough  of  the  consonant  to  en¬ 
able  you  to  break  the  circle. 

Stress  the  necessity  for  using  the  get-away 
stroke  at  the  end  of  characters ;  also,  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  writing  the  curves  properly.  Call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  both  ends  of  r  and  I 
are  on  a  horizontal  plane,  and  that  the  greater 
curve  is  at  the  beginning  of  each.  Observe 
carefully  the  slant  and  curve  of  p,  b,  f,  and  v. 


Make  Every  Student  An  O.  G.  A.  Member  Before  School  Closes 


Since  this  is  the  last  opportunity  many 
teachers  will  have  for  obtaining  O.  G.  A. 
Membership  Certificates  before  the  close  of 
the  school  year,  send  us  the  best  specimens 
you  are  able  to  get  from  students  who  do  not 


now  hold  membership  certificates,  and  make 
it  your  aim  to  have  every  student  in  your  class 
a  holder  of  the  membership  certificate  before 
the  close  of  the  school  year. 

Send  your  paper  if  you  are  not  yet  a  member. 


Treacher  Qertijicate  Winners 


Irene  Brereton,  Belvidere  High  School,  Belvidere, 

ni. 

Sister  Mary  Qemens,  St.  Joseph  School,  Rock 
Inland,  lU. 

Margaret  Glover,  Senior  High  School,  New  Biitain, 
Conn. 

Elisabeth  C.  Harnach,  Princeton  Township  High 
School,  Princeton,  Ill. 

Helen  John,  Walla  Walla  High  School,  WalU  Walla, 
Wash. 

Wilber  L.  Jones,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia. 

Sister  Agnes  Josephine,  St.  Joseph  School,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

Sister  M.  Justina,  St.  Joseph  School,  Pern,  Ill. 
Hilda  Krenzien,  Neligh  High  School,  Neligh,  Nebr. 
Alexander  F.  McCurdy,  Burlington  Business  College, 
Burlington,  Vt. 

Jeannette  Pryor,  Wheeling  High  School,  Wheeling, 
W.  Va. 

Evelyn  Truedson,  Roosevelt  High  School,  Port 
Angeles,  Wash. 

Mrs.  R.  R.  Reed,  High  School,  Big  Rapids,  Mich. 
Mrs.  Mary  Thomas,  Jonesboro  High  School,  Ind. 
Sister  M.  St.  Camille  de  Lillis,  Presentation*  of 
Mary,  St.  Hyacinth,  Quebec,  Canada 
Mary  Briggs,  Goshen  High  School,  Goshen,  Ind. 
Marguerite  Ravanello,  Diamondville,  Wyo. 


Ruth  Condon,  Charlestown  High  School,  Charles¬ 
town,  Mass. 

Ruth  W.  Gray,  East  Hampton  High  School,  East 
Hampton,  L.  I. 

Martha  Keranen,  L’Anse  High  School,  L’Anse, 
Mich. 

Hazel  FitzGerald,  State  Normal  College,  Bowling 
Green,  Ohio 

Martha  E.  Bowen,  Wilby  High  School,  Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Legnon,  Heald’s  Business  College, 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

Sr.  M.  Honovine,  St.  Paul’s  School,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

Erma  Peters,  Baxter  High  School,  Baxter  Springs, 
Kans. 

Mary  D.  Smith,  South  Dakota  School  of  Business, 
Watertown,  S.  Dak. 

Hubert  Young,  Port  Arthur  College,  Port  Arthur, 
Tex. 

Mrs.  Thelma  Powles,  Burre  Business  College, 
Boulder,  Colo. 

Muriel  B.  R.  Dumont,  Smith  Business  School,  New 
Britain,  Conn. 

Grace  Black,  Sullins  College,  Bristol,  Va. 

Mary  A.  Parkinson,  High  School,  Ilwaco,  Wis. 

(7**  b»  comel»dtd  mtxt  month) 
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Projects  in  Shorthand 


a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Society  for  the  Experimental  Study 
JL  of  Education,  Miss  Josephine  Lynch 
of  the  Eastern  District  High  School  discussed 
the  question  of  projects  in  shorthand.  We 
quote  from  her  address : 

How  can  we  best  in  our  stenography  and  type¬ 
writing  classrooms  create  the  atmosphere  of  the  well 
organized  business  office? 

In  my  judgment  it  is  by  the  project  method  of 
teaching,  the  project  being  the  plan  in  its  natiual 
setting,  the  plan  which  arouses  the  interest  of  the 
student  to  think  and  act  for  himself. 

Many  excellent  projects  are  now  being  used  to 
advantage  in  the  schools  of  our  greater  city.  The 
following  are  among  those  which  have  been  brought 
to  my  attention: 

In  the  beginning  classes  the  formulating  of  simple, 
original  sentences  containing  the  wordsiras  which 
are  being  studied,  as  well  as  the  use  of  nash  cards 
in  the  classrooms,  have  been  found  aids  in  assisting 
the  student  to  memorize. 

Interest  has  been  materially  stimulated  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  vocabulary  by  obtaining  a  list  of  objects 
which  the  student  has  observed  on  his  way  to  and 
from  school. 

These  words  are  used  for  vocabulary  practice  on 
the  following  day  and  it  is  a  delight  to  see  the  pleas¬ 
ure  which  the  student  takes  in  learning  how  to  write 
the  names  of  objects  and  the  points  of  interest  which 
he  has  observed  for  himself. 

In  the  higher  classes  we  have  at  our  command  a 
number  of  interesting  projects.  Let  us  think  of  our 
goal — the  business  office. 

“Sedcing  a  Position.” — The  actual  procedure  of 
this  plan  is  enacted  in  the  classroom.  The  debate 
affords  an  excellent  opportunity — in  fact,  the  co¬ 
operation  of  any  department  may  be  successfully 
achieved  through  this  plan. 

The  holding  of  a  convention;  having  a  mock  trial; 
formulating  a  magazine;  each  of  these  presents  to 
the  student  the  opportunity  of  planning  and  accom¬ 
plishing. 

In  typewriting,  contests  may  be  held  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  entirely  accurate  work.  Scores  are  kept 
on  the  blackboards  showing  the  daily  progress  which 
the  different  classes  have  made.  Great  enthusiasm 
prevails,  and  since  the  spirit  of  the  game  has  been 
introduced,  the  work  becomes  a  pleasure. 

Familiarity  in  the  use  of  the  telephone  directories 
and  of  the  Atlas  is  encouraged  by  having  the  stu¬ 
dent  make  a  list  of  the  names,  addresses  and  tele¬ 
phone  numbers  of  the  publishing  houses,  the  Board 
of  Education,  the  typewriter  manufacturers,  schools, 
department  stores,  railroad  depots,  etc.  From  the 
data  acquired,  index  cards  may  be  typewritten  and 
kept  on  file. 

The  typewriting  of  letters  and  their  responses, 
with  carbon  copies;  the  sending  of  postals  requesting 
catalogues  or  perhaps  a  request  for  civil  service  man¬ 
uals;  cooperation  with  other  departments  and  with 
the  school  offices  in  doing  whatever  work  in  mimeo¬ 
graphing,  filing  and  typewriting  may  present  itself — 
all  these  are  valuable  aidk  in  the  preparation  of  the 
student  for  business. 

The  project  usually  is  visualized  in  terms 
of  greater  accomplishment  than  any  of  those 
just  mentioned,  and  for  this  reason,  perhaps, 
the  idea  has  not  been  employed  as  widely  or 
as  wisely  a«-4t  might  be.  It  is  not  necessary 


that  a  project  contain  a  host  of  related  or 
unrelated  activities  to  be  effective.  A  more 
primitive  form  may  be  used.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  many  teachers  em¬ 
ploy,  for  example,  projects  in  their  begin¬ 
ning  shorthand  classes  or,  at  least,  in  classes 
that  are  going  through  the  principles  of  the 
system.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  project, 
after  all,  is  to  awaken  and  maintain  interest 
and  enthusiasm,  to  dramatize  what  might  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  abstract,  but  there  is  no  denying 
the  practical  value  of  it  aside  from  this. 

In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  shorthand, 
projects  are  of  tremendous  value.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  every  problem  in  Secretarial  Studies 
is  a  project  to  be  carried  out  individually  by 
the  student  in, most  cases,  but  in  others  as 
part  of  a  team.  The  great  value  of  them 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  tie  up  absolutely 
with  similar  problems — and  often  the  exact 
problems — that  are  encountered  in  business. 

If  you  have  any  particular  project  you  have 
used  in  your  classroom  and  found  to  be  effec¬ 
tive,  why  not  send  in  a  brief  description? 


Teachers*  Certificates 

(Continued  from  page  270) 

Lillian  Norton,  South  Berwick,  Me. 

Harry  B.  Packard,  Auburn,  Me. 

Eugenia  F.  Percy,  Ponce,  P.  R. 

Gertrude  Catherine  Revane,  Barre  Plains,  Mass. 
Ethel  P.  Reynolds,  West  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Gladys  Ruhberg,  North  Bend,  Oregon 
Edna  L.  Simmons,  Wolcott,  Vt. 

Muriel  Smith,  Auburn,  Me. 

Ollie  M.  Steele,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sister  Alfred  Therese,  St.  Kitts,  B.  W.  I. 

Frank  E.  Williams,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Evdyn  Mae  Addley,  Lancaster,  N.  H. 

Dora  Alexander,  Springfidd,  Mass. 

Beatrice  M.  Allen,  Auburn,  Me. 

Mildred  M.  Anderson,*  Duluth,  Minn. 

Rowena  Asbury,  Purcdl,  Okla. 

Monica  Bambriclc,*  Thief  River  Falls,  Minn. 
Anna  A.  Baluer,  Carlinville,  HI. 

Wilma  Barnhart,*  Ottawa,  Kans. 

Violet  M.  Bartds,*  Wausau,  Wis. 

William  A.  Baugher,  Erie,  Pa. 

Verna  M.  Beck,*  Danville,  Iowa 
Lorene  E.  Behrens,*  Woodbine,  Iowa 
Lena  Dorothy  Benkovitz,*  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Gladys  Arvilla  Benshoof,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
Mary  Biggs,*  Goshen,  Ind. 

Violet  A.  Bjork,*  Princeton,  Mich. 

Helen  Brandner,*  Albert  Lea,  Minn. 

Lorene  Brown,*  Genoa,  Ill. 

(Continued  on  page  293) 

*Certifleat«  granted  by  Oregg  SdtoeL 
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Qollege  Qourses  "Reflect  Increased  Specialization 

in  business 


^  CCORDING  to  the  figures  shown  in 
the  February  5  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  the  magnitude  of  indus¬ 
try  and  commerce  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  increasing  specialization  in  business  oper¬ 
ation  is  being  reflected  in  the  specialized 
collegiate  courses  in  preparation  for  business, 
reported  by  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  in 
charge  of  commercial  education  in  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education.  In  less  than  ten  years 
the  attendance  in  business  departments  of 
American  universities  has  increased  from 
12,000  to  nearly  80,000.  Total  student  en¬ 
rollments  for  the  academic  year  1923-24  were 
as  follows:  Accounting,  26,786;  advertising, 
7,145 ;  banking  and  finance,  17,701 ;  insurance, 
2,140;  manufacturing,  1,495;  merchandising, 
5,941 ;  organization  and  management,  7,280 ; 
reality,  1,078;  transportation,  3,761;  secre¬ 
tarial  training,  3,719;  commercial  teacher 
training,  1,368;  journalism,  3,016;  and  public 
service  and  civic  work,  2,453. 

Approximate  percentages  of  students  re¬ 
ported  as  majoring  in  these  subjects;  Ac¬ 
counting,  2/3;  advertising,  1/2;  banking  and 
finance,  1/2;  insurance,  3/4;  manufacturing. 


1/3;  merchandising,  4/5;  organization  and 
management,  4/5;  reality,  3/4;  transportation, 
2/3;  secretarial  training,  5/7;  commercial 
teacher  training,  1/2;  journalism,  2/3;  and 
public  service  and  civic  work,  2/3. 

The  total  number  of  students  in  these  sev¬ 
eral  major  divisions  of  higher  business  educa¬ 
tion  is  yet  quite  small  and  indicates  inadequate 
collegiate  preparation  in  comparison  with  the 
following  selected  occupational  data  from  the 
14th  Census,  1920:  Manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries  —  manufacturers  and 
officials,  231,615;  extraction  of  minerals — 
operators,  officials  and  managers,  34,325 ; 
Transportation — proprietors,  officials,  man¬ 
agers,  and  agents,  110,213.  Trade — bankers, 
brokers,  etc.,  161,613;  insurance  agents  and 
officials,  134,978;  real  estate  agents  and  offi¬ 
cials,  149,135;  retail  dealers,  1,328,275;  sales¬ 
men  and  saleswomen,  1,177,494;  wholesale 
dealers,  importers  and  exporters,  73,574;  pro¬ 
prietors,  officials,  and  managers  (not  other¬ 
wise  gpven),  34,776.  Public  service — officials 
and  inspectors,  55,597.  Clerical  service — 
agents,  etc.,  175,772;  bookkeepers,  etc.,  734,- 
688;  stenographers  and  typists,  615,154. 


Spring  Qontests  in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting 


T  AST  month  we  listed  the  announcements 
/  J  that  had  been  received  of  shorthand  and 
typewriting  contests  taking  place  this  spring. 

Here  are  some  additional  items  just  re¬ 
ceived  : 

California 

Central  Coast  Counties  Shorthand  Contest,  Salinas 
Union  High  School,  Salinas.  California.  May  9. 
Ethel  M.  Murphy,  Salinas,  Director. 

Idaho 

Annual  Idaho  District  Shorthand  Contest,  South¬ 
western  District,  Nampa  High  School,  Nampa, 
Idaho.  Latter  part  of  April.  Events  for  first-  and 
second-year  students.  Carl  O.  Baker,  President. 
Southwestern  District  Commercial  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Nampa,  Contest  Director. 

Annual  Idaho  District  Contest,  Righy,  March  28. 
Events  for  beginning  and  advanced  students.  W.  F. 
Heysend,  Rigby  High  School,  Contest  Director. 

Pennsylvania 

County  Commercial  Contest,  McDonald,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  April  18.  Events  for  first  and  second  year 
shorthand  students,  also  for  other  commercial  sub¬ 
jects.  Alice  F.  Aten,  High  School,  McDonald,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Director. 

Allegheny  County  Commercial  Contest,  April. 
Events  for  first-  and  second-year  students.  F.  W. 


Hershelman,  Sharpsburg,  Pennsylvania,  High  School, 
Contest  Director. 

Maine 

Annual  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Contest  for 
Cumberland  County,  Maine,  April  11.  Events  for 
beginning  and  advanced  students.  Miss  Jane  A. 
Huston,  Deering  High  School,  Portland,  Maine, 
County  Leader. 

Missouri 

Southeast  Missouri  Shorthand  Contest,  May  2. 
Shorthand  contest  for  the  high  schools  of  Southeast 
Missouri.  Esther  M.  Rihkopf,  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri,  Contest  Director. 

Nevada 

Yerington,  Nevada.  Shorthand  and  Commercial 

Subjects  contest  for  high  schools  in  the  Fourth 
Supervisional  District.  F.  P.  McCall,  Principal, 

Yerington  High  School,  Contest  Director. 

Oregon 

County  Shorthand  Contest,  Ashland,  Oregon, 

April  4.  Events  for  begirning  and  advanced  stu¬ 
dents.  Mrs.  Callie  B.*  Briscoe,  Contest  Director. 

Porto  Rico 

Ponce,  Porto  Rico.  Third  Interscholastic  Short¬ 

hand  Contest,  May  16.  Tests  in  both  English  and 
Spanish  languages.  A.  Muniz  Sonffront,  High 
School,  Ponce,  Director. 
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Directory  of  Summe 


Qy PECIAL  Courses  in  Commercial- 
/I  mer  at  the  following  Schools  acc 
This  list  includes  all  schools  from 
tional  listings  received  before  May  1 


A rkansas 


Draughon’s  Practical  Business  College,  Little  Rock 

Special  classes  organized  first  and  second  Mondays  in  June;  highly  specialized  intensive  course  in 
methods  of  teaching  Gregg  Shorthand  and  Rational  Typewriting. 

Six  to  eight  weeks. 

D.  L.  Lacy,  Director. 

California 

Armstrong  Schools  of  Business,  Berkeley 

Beginning,  intermediate,  and  advanced  courses  for  all  of  the  high  school  commercial  department 
subjects,  embracing  everything  from  general  department  administration  to  methods  courses  in  indi¬ 
vidual  subjects. 

June  29-August  8. 

J.  Evan  Armstrong,  President. 

Munson  School  for  Private  Secretaries,  San  Francisco 

Content  and  methods  courses  in  Gregg  Shorthand  and  all  commercial  subjects. 

Elliott  M.  Smith,  Manager. 

Stanford  University 

Credit  courses  in  elementary  and  intermediate  secretarial  training. 

First  term  June  23-July  24. 

Second  term  July  27-August  29. 

John  Armstrong  Sellards,  Director,  Summer  Quarter. 

University  of  California,  Southern  Branch,  Los  Angeles 

General  discussion  of  methods  of  commercial  education  and  administration  of  commercial  departments. 
Harold  L.  Bruce,  Dean. 

Albert  Ernest  Bullock,  Supervisor  of  Commercial  Education,  Los  Angeles  City  High  School  District, 
Director  of  commercial  classes. 


Southwestern  University,  Los  Angeles 

Miss  Kitty  Dixon,  Head  of  Commerce  Department. 

University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles 

Methods  courses  in  commercial  subjects.  Content  courses  to  be  given  in  Metropolitan  College,  Los 
Angeles. 

Two  terms — June  22-August  7  and  August  7-September  19. 

D.  Walter  Morton,  Dean,  College  of  Commerce. 

Prof.  Emery  Olsen,  Director  of  Metropolitan  College. 


Colorado 

State  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins 

Methods  courses  in  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

June  15-July  22. 

J.  R.  Lanpbear,  Director. 

State  Teachers  College,  Greeley 

Methods  courses  in  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

A.  O.  Colvin,  Director. 

Connecticut 

Waterbury  Business  College,  Waterbury 

Theory  and  practice  of  Gregg  Shorthand. 

July  6-August  21. 

H.  C.  Post,  Director. 

District  of  Columbia 

The  Temple  School,  Washington 

Theory,  Dictation,  and  Teachers’  Aids. 

Six  weeks. 

Mrs.  X.  A.  TSylor. 

Florida 

Massey  Business  College,  Jacksonville 

Brief  review  of  Gregg  Shorthand.  Theory  of  instruction. 

June  15-September  IS. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Spofford,  Director. 
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Schools  for  Teachers 

:her  Training  will  be  offered  this  sum- 
Ig  to  announcements  sent  us  recently. 

'i  information  is  now  on  hand.  Addi- 
Le  reported  in  our  June  issue. 


Georgia 

Bryan-Hatton  Business  College,  Atlanta 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Gregg  Shorthand  (Actual  teaching). 

June  10-August  10. 

S.  P.  Hatton,  Director. 

Idaho 

Idaho  Technical  Institute,  Pocatello 

Methods  courses  in  Gregg  Shorthand,  penmanship,  and  bookkeeping,  and  related  subjects,  also  obserra- 
tion  and  practice  teaching  in  commercial  work. 

Beginning  June  9. 

H.  C.  Goggins,  Director  of  Commerce. 


Illinois 

Gregg  School,  Chicago 

Content  and  Methods  courses  in  Shorthand  and  other  Commercial  subjects. 
July  6-Augu8t  14. 

John  Robert  Gregg,  President. 

Henry  J.  Holm,  Principal. 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal 

Methods  courses. 

Arthur  R.  Williams,  Director. 

Gem  City  Business  College,  Quincy 

D.  L.  Musselman,  President. 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago 

Methods  courses  in  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

Term  begins  June  22. 

Miss  Ann  Brewington,  Head  of  Secretarial  Department. 


Indiana 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington 

Methods  courses  in  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

W.  B.  Rawles,  Director. 

Lockycar’s  Business  University,  Evansville 

Normal  courses  in  commercial  subjects. 

July  IS  to  August  14. 

Thomas  Black,  Director. 

State  Normal  School,  Muncie 

Methods  courses. 

June  20-July  25,  July  27-August  29. 

M.  E.  Studebaker,  Director. 

State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute 

Regular  commercial  course  for  teacher  training. 
Shefdierd  Young,  Director. 

Valparaiso  University,  Valparaiso 

Meyers  E.  Zimmerman,  Director  of  Commercial  .Work. 


Iowa 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls 

Dr.  Ira  S.  Condit,  Director. 

Penn  School  of  Commerce,  Oskaloosa 

Regular  commercial  courses  for  teachers. 

June  17-August  22. 

H.  E.  Proffitt,  Director. 

Kansas 

State  Normal  School,  Emporia 

Leonard  Parke,  Director  of  Commercial  Subjects.  (Contimmtd  on  fag*  286) 
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Kentucky 

Bowling  Green  Business  University,  Bowling  Green 

Methods  courses  for  experienced  and  beginning  teachers. 

Twelve  weeks’  course  begins  June  2  and  closes  August  22. 

July  14-August  22. 

J.  L.  Harmon,  Director. 

Maryland 

Baltimore  Business  College,  Baltimore 

Elementary  and  Advanced  Gregg  Shorthand,  typewriting,  methods  of  teaching. 

June  22-July  31. 

E.  H.  Norman,  President. 

^  '  Massachusetts 

Bay  Path  Institute,  Springfield 

Courses  in  theory  and  teaching  methods  in  commercial  subjects.  Also  teachers*  course  in  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  Theory. 

July  6-August  14. 

C.  F.  Gaugh,  Director. 

Boston  University,  Boston 

Courses  both  in  subject  matter  and  methods  of  teaching  commercial  subjects,  including  Gregg  Shorthand 
and  typewriting. 

July  6-August  IS. 

Alexander  H.  Rice,  Dean. 

Harvard  University,  Graduate  School  of  Education,  Cambridge 

Course  SH5,  Principles  of  Commercial  Education,  dealing  with  the  fundamental  principles  on  the  basis 
of  which  any  commercial  education  program  must  be  organized. 

Course  SH7,  High  School  Commercial  Education,  deals  with  the  problems  of  commercial  curricula  for 
junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

July  6-August  IS. 

Dr.  Henry  W.  Holmes,  Dean. 

Professor  F.  G.  Nichols,  Instructor. 

Simmons  College,  Beston 

Courses  in  the  subject  matter  and  methods  of  teaching  most  commercial  branches,  including  Gregg 
Shorthand. 

July  6-August  14. 

Dr.  Edward  H.  Eldridge,  Director. 

Maine 

Maine  School  of  Commerce,  Auburn 

Intensive  courses  in  methods  of  teaching  Gregg  Shorthand  and  other  commercial  subjects.  Courses 
given  in  cooperation  with  Bates  College. 

July  7  to  August  14. 

H.  W.  Mann,  Principal. 

Michigan 

Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids 

Methods  courses. 

G.  Masselink,  Manager. 

The  Business  Institute,  Detroit 

A.  F.  Tull,  President. 

Western  State  Normal  School,  Kalamazoo 

Methods  courses. 

E.  D.  Pennell,  Director. 

Qeary  College,  Ypsilanti 

Normal  courses  in  commercial  subjects. 

P.  P.  Cleary,  Director. 

Minnesota 

Minneapolis  Business  College,  Minneapolis 

J.  H.  Mosher,  President. 

College  of  Commerce,  St,  Cloud 

Special  courses  in  Gregg  Shorthand,  typewriting,  and  all  commercial  subjects. 

Beginning  June  6  and  continuing  10  weeks.  .< 

H.  E.  Biddinger,  Director. 

Rasmussen  Practical  Business  School,  St.  Paul 

Normal  courses. 

Walter  A.  Rasmussen,  Director, 

Twin  City  Business  University,  St,  Paul 

Normal  courses. 

W.  C.  Stephens,  President. 

Missouri 

State  Teachers  College,  Kirksville 

Methods  courses  in  shorthand,  typewriting,  and  accounting. 

June  1-August  7. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Holloway,  Director. 
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State  Teachers  College,  Springfield 

Methods  courses  in  shorthand,  typewriting,  and  other  commercial  subjects. 
June  1 -August  7. 

J.  D.  Delp. 

State  Teachers  College,  Maryville 

Methods  courses  in  commercial  subjects. 

June  1 -August  7. 

Elizabeth  Briggs,  Head  of  Commerce  Department. 

State  Teachers  College,  Warrensburg 

Methods  courses. 

June  1 -August  7. 

F.  W.  Urban,  Head  of  Commerce  Department. 

Nebraska 

State  Teachers  College,  Chadron 

Methods  courses. 

Pearl  Palmer,  Head  of  Secretarial  Department. 

Midland  College,  School  of  Commerce,  Fremont 

C.  R.  Burkholder,  Director. 

State  Teachers  College,  Kearney 

Methods  courses. 

B.  H.  Patterson,  Director. 

Nebraska  School  of  Business,  Lincoln 

Normal  courses  and  regular  subjects. 

June  1-August  21. 

T.  A.  Blakeslee,  Director. 

State  Teachers  College,  Peru 

W.  L.  Ddzell,  Director. 


New  Jersey 

Rider  College,  Trenton 

Theory  and  Methods  of  Gregg  Shorthand. 

July  6-August  14. 

Horace  O’Shea,  Director. 


New  York 

Albany  Business  College,  Albany 

Instruction  in  all  the  principles  of  Gregg  Shorthand  with  observation  of  teaching  methods. 

July  6-August  14. 

Benton  S.  Hoit,  Director,  assisted  by  six  experienced  shorthand  teachers. 

State  Teachers  College,  Albany 

Elementary  Gregg  Shorthand.  Study  of  principles. 

July  6-August  14. 

G.  M.  York,  Director. 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City 

Stenography  si — Elementary  Credit  X.  4  points. 

Section  2 — 1-3,  Room  603  Journalism. 

Miss  Ethel  A.  Rollinson. 

The  principles  of  the  Gregg  system  of  stenography  will  be  presented.  This  course  is  planned  for 
beginners. 

Stenography  s2 — Intermediate  Credit  X.  4  points.  _ 

C.  W.  Kean. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  stenographic  principles  of  the  Gregg  System  it  essential,  but  previous 
dictation  speed  practice  is  not  required. 

Drake  Business  College,  New  York  City. 

Theory  and  pedagogy. 

July  6-August  14. 

Claire  Pierce,  B.S.,  Director. 

Fordham  University,  New  York  City 

Ed.  61-62 — Theory  and  principles  of  Gregg  Shorthand. 

Ed.  63 — Methods  of  teaching  Gregg  Shorthand. 

These  courses  thoroughly  cover  the  theory  and  stress  those  teaching  practices  and  expedients  that  are 
in  harmony  with  psychology  and  pedagogy. 

John  J.  Whalen,  Instructor. 

Hunter  College,  New  York  City 

Content  and  methods  courses  in  Gregg  Shorthand. 

July  6-August  14. 

Professor  A.  Broderick  Cohen,  Directpr. 

Thomas  W.  Byron,  Instructor.  {Contintud  om  pmg*  288) 
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New  York  University,  New  York  Gty 

S130.53.  Methods  of  Teaching  Gregg  Stenography. 

This  course  is  designed  for  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  who  know  the  theory  of  Gregg  Shorthand 
and  desire  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  practical  classroom  problems  involved  in  most  effective  methods 
of  teaching  the  Manual. 

30  hours:  2  points. 

Frederidc  R.  Beygrau. 

Pratt  School,  New  York  City 

Methods  of  teaching  Gregg  Shorthand.  Elementary,  Intermediate,  Advanced. 

July  6-August  28. 

Franklyn  P.  Pratt,  Director. 

M.  Willis  Business  School 

Willis  Theatre  Building,  138th  Street  and  Willis  Avenue,  Bronx,  New  York  City. 

Content  and  methods  courses. 

July  3  to  August  22. 

Henry  H.  Meltsner,  Principal. 

Central  City  Business  School,  Syracuse 

Special  course  for  those  teachers  who  wish  to  teach  Gregg  Shorthand. 

June  22-August  14. 

H.  W.  Henry,  Director. 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse 

Thorough-going  courses  in  theory  and  methods  of  both  shorthand  and  typewriting.  Special  attention 
to  psychology,  pedagogy,  classroom  management,  etc. 

Miss  Flora  Elder. 

Troy  Business  College,  Troy 

Complete  shorthand  courses. 

July  6-August  15. 

H.  O.  Warren,  Director. 

North  Carolina 

King’s  Business  College,  Charlotte 

Teachers’  course  in  shorthand,  typewriting  and  allied  subjects. 

June  1-August  7. 

F.  L.  Riggsbee,  Manager. 

North  Dakota 

University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks 

Alice  G.  Richardson,  Head  of  Secretarial  Department. 

State  Normal  School,  Valley  City 

C  A.  Lee,  Secretary. 

State  Teachers  College,  Valley  City 

Courses  in  shorthand,  typewriting,  bookkeeping  and  penmanship. 

June  15-August  28. 

Helen  Riordan  and  Willa  Dush,  Instructors. 


Ohio 

Spencerian  Commercial  School,  Cleveland 

E.  E.  Merville,  Director. 

Office  Training  School,  Columbus 

Special  classes  in  accounting,  psychology,  school  management,  history  of  education,  methods  of  teaching, 
salesmanship,  economics.  ‘ 

R.  E.  Hoffhines,  Director. 

Bliss  College,  Columbus 

Geo.  Gebhardt,  Director. 

Oberlin  Business  College,  Oberlin 

G.  L.  Close,  Director. 

Oregon 

Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis 

Courses  in  elementary  typewriting,  elementary  and  advanced  stenography,  and  other  commercial  subjects. 
June  22-July  31. 

M.  Ellwood  Smith,  Dean,  Director  of  Summer  Session. 

Oregon  Normal  School,  Monmouth 

Courses  in  all  commercial  subjects,  including  Gregg  Shorthand. 

June  22-September  4, 

J.  S.  Landers,  President.  Mrs.  Bertha  T.  Hall,  Director  of  commercial  courses. 

Northwestern  School  of  Commerce,  Portland 

Special  secretarial  and  accounting  courses. 

New  class  beginning  June  15. 

Charles  F.  Walker,  President. 
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Pennsylvania 

Eric  Business  College,  Eric 

Thorough  drills  in  theory  and  review  work  in  Gregg  Shorthand  and  teaching  methods. 

July  6-August  29. 

Caroline  Mendenhall,  Director. 

Grove  City  College,  Grove  City  ' 

Theory  and  Methods  of  Gregg  Shorthand. 

June  23-August  21. 

R.  G.  Walters,  Director. 

Bcckley  College,  Harrisburg 

Theory  and  Methods  of  Gregg  Shorthand. 

June  15-August  17. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Eby,  A.B.,  C.P.A.,  Director. 

Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Indiana 

Theory  and  Methods  of  Gregg  Shorthand. 

June  IS-August  IS. 

G.  G.  Hill,  Director. 

Banks  Business  College,  Philadelphia 

An  accredited  course  approved  by  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland. 
July  1-August  25. 

William  F.  Ziegler,  M.A.,  Director. 

Peirce  School,  Philadelphia 

Theory  for  beginning,  intermediate  and  advanced  students;  teaching  practice. 

July  6- August 

W.  Jerome  Lanning,  Director. 

The  Taylor  School,  Philadelphia 

Subject  matter  and  methods  of  teaching. 

July  6-Augu8t  14. 

Freeman  P.  Taylor,  President. 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia 

Gregg  Shorthand  Principles — 60  hours.  No  degree  credit. 

Methods  of  teaching  Gregg  Shorthand — 30  hours.  Two  semester  credits. 

Prof.  Charles  £.  Bowman. 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  Summer  Session 

S  1.  Materials  and  Methods  of  the  Course  in  Stenography.  2  Crs. 

A  general  content  and  methods  course  for  junior  and  senior  high  school  teachers,  covering  the  corrda- 
tion  of  shorthand,  typewriting,  business  English,  business  correspondence,  filing  and  office  practice. 
(Salesmanship,  advertising,  and  business  organization  is  also  offered  but  under  the  Course  in  Sales¬ 
manship.)  8:30-9:30. 

E.  W.  Atkinson,  Fifth  Avenue  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Director. 

Wilkes-Barre  Business  College,  Wilkes-Barre 

Theory,  Speed  Studies  and  Teaching  Practice. 

July  1 -August  14. 

Victor  Lee  Dodson,  Principal. 

South  Dakota 

Northern  Normal  &  Industrial  School,  Aberdeen 

Miss  Etha  Burnham,  Director  of  Secretarial  Department. 

Texas 

West  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Canyon 

June  8- August  28. 

W.  E.  Lockhart,  Director. 

Utah 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah,  Logan 

W.  L.  Wanlass,  Dean,  School  of  Commerce. 

Wasatch  Commercial  Summer  School,  School  of  Wasatch  Academy,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Intensive  training  course  in  Gregg  Shorthand  and  Rational  Typewriting.  Fully  accredited. 

12  weeks  beginning  May  28. 

£.  F.  Gardemann,  Director. 

Latter-day  Saints  Business  College,  Salt  Lake  Gty 

Special  courses  for  teachers  of  bookkeeping,  penmanship,  Gregg  Shorthand,  typewriting  and  machine 
calculation. 

Term  opens  June  1. 

F.  Y.  Fox,  Principal. 

Vermont 

University  of  Vermont,  Burlington 

Methods  of  teaching  secretarial  subjects,  general  business  subjects,  and  advanced  business  correspondence. 
July  6-August  14. 

Prof.  Bennett  C.  Douglass,  Director,  Summer  School;  Prof.  Catherine  F.  Nulty,  Director  of  Secre¬ 
tarial  Courses.  (Continued  on  page  egi) 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

ON  SUNDRY  TOPICS 


Expansion 


w  '^VERY  student  of  the  trend  of  busi- 
ness  education  must  have  been  struck 
-A — J  lately  by  the  very  wide  number  of 
topics  discussed  at  business  educational  con¬ 
ventions  of  one  kind  and  another.  There  un¬ 
questionably  is  a  reaching  out  into  new  fields, 
and  this  is  a  healthy  sign,  because  it  indicates 
a  broadening  of  the  point  of  view  and  an 
imderstanding  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
development  of  business  and  commerce  in 
America,  and  even  beyond  this  country.  It  is 
also  an  indication  that  the  conventional  theory 
is  passe  that  shorthand,  with  typewriting  and 
the  bookkeeping  course,  constitutes  a  com¬ 
plete  business  education. 

Shorthand  and  typewriting,  particularly,  are 
now  recognized  as  tools — the  starting  point  in 
that  particular  phase  of  business  activity. 
There  is  some  danger  that  we  may  get  too 
far  away  from  the  fundamentals  or,  at  least, 
subordinate  these  to  a  degree  that  we  may  lose 
something  of  the  great  prestige  American 
business  schools  have  built  up  for  effective 
work  in  highly  specialized  fields.  In  our 
reaching  out  for  the  apparently  bigger  objec¬ 
tives,  we  may  neglect  the  details  that  make 
these  bigger  objectives  possible.  We  venture 
to  say  that  we  have  not  yet  learned  all  there 
is  to  be  learned  about  the  teaching  of  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting.  There  is  still  room 
for  the  exercise  of  some  of  our  best  minds 
in  this  field  of  education. 

In  the  field  of  shorthand,  the  most  domi¬ 
nant  note  at  present  is  secretarial  education. 
Schools  that  formerly  contented  themselves 
with  giving  a  good  working  knowledge  of 
shorthand  and  typewriting,  with  perhaps  some 
reviews  of  English  and  the  details  of  writing, 
have  now  quite  generally  increased  the  scope 
of  their  stenographic  training  to  include  a 
well-defined  course  in  secretarial  technique. 
They  realize  the  need  and  advantage  of  this 
superstructure.  This  training  is  quite  as 
essential  now  as  the  tool  subjects  of  .short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting.  A  business  man  said 
the  other  day,  in  discussing  stenographic  effi¬ 
ciency,  “My  stenographer  seems  to  have  no 


sense  of  values.  To  her  every  letter  is  simply 
a  letter  to  be  transcribed  in  the  order  of 
dictation.  The  time  element  never  occurs  to 
her.  It  shouldn’t  be  necessary  for  a  business 
man  to  say  ‘Do  this  or  do  that  first.’  ’’ 

This  is  only  one  instance  of  how  proper  sec¬ 
retarial  technique  would  eliminate  criticism. 
A  secretarial  course  which  gives  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  secretarial  practice,  and  with  suffi¬ 
cient  laboratory  work  to  give  the  student  a 
high  degree  of  technical  skill,  is  absolutely 
essential.  Proof  of  this  is  found  in  the 
growing  number  of  schools  that  have  adopted 
“Secretarial  Studies”  as  a  regular  part  of 
the  training  in  the  stenographic  course. 

In  any  business  course  there  are  two  types 
of  training— one  relates  to  skill  subjects  and 
the  other  to  subjects  that  give  understanding. 
Shorthand,  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  etc.,  are 
skill  subjects.  In  the  development  of  the 
stenographic  course,  necessarily  the  secretarial 
work  must  be  introduced.  It  is  composed  of 
both  types  of  training.  Fortunately,  the  short¬ 
hand  course  offers  the  teacher  many  oppor- 
timities  for  “getting  over”  some  of  the  other 
subjects  without  considering  them  in  a  formal 
way,  and  frequently  with  as  great  effective¬ 
ness.  The  work  in  dictation  offers  this  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

This  phase  of  the  work  presents  such  inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable  prospects  that  we  intend 
to  write  further  on  the  subject  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  American  Shorthand  Teacher. 


<iA  ^^^inder 

/'  F  you  are  now  receiving  a  bulk  order  of 
Gregg  Writers  for  the  pupils  of  your  grad¬ 
uating  class,  and  the  subscriptions  do  not  ex¬ 
pire  with  the  mailing  of  the  June  issue,  please 
be  sure  to  send  us  the  names  and  addresses, 
together  with  the  correct  expiration  date  for 
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such  pupils,  so  that  we  may  mail  the  magazine 
to  them  individually  beginning  with  the  Sep¬ 
tember  number. 

As  no  issues  are  printed  during  the  summer 
vacation  months  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  do 
anything  about  the  subscriptions  of  pupils  who 
are  to  return  to  school  in  the  fall,  as  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  magazines  due  will  be  received 
at  the  school  then. 

We  shall  appreciate  it  if  teachers  would  re¬ 
mind  their  pupils  that  no  magazines  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  summer,  as  otherwise  they  may 
expect  to  receive  issues  in  July  and  August. 

\ 

RIENDS  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Hoole,  formerly 
principal  of  the  Dawson  County  High 
School,  Glendive,  Montana,  will  be  interested 
in  learning  of  his  recent  decision  to  enter 
the  field  of  journalism.  Connecting  with  one 
of  the  Glendive  papers,  Mr.  Hoole  is  very 
enthusiastic  over  the  outlook,  as  well  as  the 
real  opportunities  for  individual  activity  and 
hustle. 

While  principal  of  the  High  School  Mr. 
Hoole  taught  most  of  the  commercial  work. 
In  this  capacity  valuable  contacts  were  formed 
with  the  business  and  industrial  activities  of 
Glendive.  Upon  deciding  to  leave  the  teach¬ 


ing  profession,  business  immediately  claimed 
him.  We  congratulate  the  firm  whose  good 
fortune  it  is  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr. 
Hoole. 

Obituary 

David  H.  O'Keefe 

R.  DAVID  H.  O’KEEFE,  well  known 
to  the  shorthand  teaching  fraternity  in 
New  York  City  and  in  the  East,  passed  away 
February  27.  Mr.  O’Keefe  was  known  for 
his  activity  in  all  phases  of  his  profession. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  has  been  a  teacher 
at  the  High  School  of  Commerce.  He  was 
also,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  librarian 
for  the  New  York  Shorthand  Reporters’  As¬ 
sociation.  He  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Shorthand  Reporters’  Association. 

Mr.  O’Keefe’s  great  interest  in  all  matters 
relating  to  shorthand  was  illustrated  in  his 
large  library  of  shorthand  literature.  He  had 
one  of  the  best  collections  in  this  country; 
but  a  few  years  ago  he  generously  presented 
it  to  the  New  York  Library. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  to  whom  we 
extend  deepest  sympathy. 


Summer  School  TOirectory 
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Virginia 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville 

Comprehensive  courses  in  theory  and  methods. 

June  22-September  5. 

Ira  B.  Grimes,  Instructor. 

fV ashington 

Washington  State  Normal  School,  Bellingham 

J.  F.  Caskey,  Head  of  Commercial  Department. 

Washington  State  Normal  School,  Cheney 
L.  V.  Tyler,  Director. 

Hall  School  of  Commerce,  Seattle 

Intensive  content  and  methods  courses.  Two  six-weeks’  courses,  first  course  beginning  June  IS. 
Garnett  R.  Hall,  President. 

Wilson’s  Modem  Business  College,  Seattle 

Special  teachers’  courses  in  Gregg  Shorthand  and  commercial  subjects. 

June  IS-August  25. 

J.  P.  Wilson,  President:  A.  A.  Peterson,  Superintendent. 

State  University  of  Washington,  Seattle 

Elementary  and  advanced  content  courses,  also  methods  courses  in  shorthand  and  typewriting  and  other 
commercial  subjects.  Credits  for  methods  work  only. 

Frederick  E.  Bolton,  Director  of  Summer  Quarter. 


(Continued  on  page  293) 
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With  What  educational  J^es  is  it  z^itCost 
Important  for  a  Shorthand  Teacher 
to  Keep  in  Touch? 

Extracts  from  a  paper  read  before  the  National  Shorthand  Teachers  Association 

By  the  late  Jerome  B,  Howard 


/'  T  can  hardly  need  saying  that  m  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  work  of  teaching  short¬ 
hand,  just  as  in  preparation  for  teaching 
any  other  subject,  the  thing  of  transcendent 
importance  is  a  thorough  knowledge  and  a 
sound  mastery  of  the  subject  itself.  The 
teacher  must  not  merely  “keep  in  touch”  with 
his  special  subject.  It  must  be  in  him  and 
of  him — part  and  parcel  of  his  intellectual 
fiber. 

No  fault  in  a  plan  of  instruction  is  so  gross 
and  fatuous  as  that  of  confiding  learners  of 
and  subject  to  the  guidance  of  a  mere  smat- 
terer  in  that  subject.  The  teacher  who  is  to 
produce  really  fruitful  and  far-reaching  re¬ 
sults  must  be  filled  with  that  enthusiasm  for 
his  subject  which  can  be  felt  only  by  him 
who  so  loves  his  subject  that  he  is  willing  to 
“shun  delights”  to  live  with  it  and  to  serve 
it.  He  must  feel  this  enthusiasm  because  he 
must  communicate  it  to  others  who  are  to 
be  dependent  on  him  not  only  for  their  gains 
in  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but,  in  all  cases 
in  a  large  measure,  and  in  many  cases  wholly, 
for  their  attitude  of  mind  toward  it,  a  con¬ 
sideration  which  conclusively  determines  their 
ultimate  attainments  in  it. 

On  the  whole,  the  success  of  the  teacher 
of  shorthand  will  be  measured  by  the  degree 
to  which  he  can  make  his  students  love  short¬ 
hand  for  its  own  sake,  and  he  will  not  go 
very  far  in  this  direction  except  as  he  nurses 
and  feeds  their  enthusiasm  from  the  inexhaus¬ 
tible  fund  of  his  own  enthusiasm.  To  beget 
such  an  enthusiasm  for  shorthand,  the  teacher 
must  first  acquire  it  as  a  part  of  himself. 
How  is  he  to  acquire  it  as  a  part  of  himself 
without  first  falling  in  love  with  it?  It  is  a 
thing  not  wholly  dependent  upon  his  own  will, 
but  is,  to  some  extent,  a  matter  of  tempera¬ 
ment.  If  you  have  it  in  you  to  be  a  true 
lover  and  a  true  teacher  of  shorthand,  you 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  casual  ac¬ 
quaintance.  You  will  feel  irresistibly  impelled 
to  push  your  knowledge  to  the  farthest  pos¬ 
sible  limit,  to  know  not  merely  the  crude 
application  of  the  system  to  some  intensely 
practical  end.  You  will  be  drawn  to  a  close 
investigation  of  the  scientific  principles  upon 


which  the  system  rests  and  to  a  minute  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  major  and  minor  motives  which 
influence  the  application  of  principles  to  prac¬ 
tice.  You  will  become  a  shorthand  writer  and 
a  phonetician  through  and  through;  and,  so, 
instead  of  being  “in  touch”  with  shorthand 
you  will  be  saturated  with  it. 

Beins  Merely  a  Specialist 
Not  Enough 

But  when  I  said  that  your  special  subject 
must  be  a  part  of  you,  I  spoke  advisedly.  It 
must  indeed  be  a  part  of  you,  but  not  the 
whole  of  you.  No  more  pitiable  being  exists 
than  the  specialist  who  is  merely  a  specialist — 
he  who  sees  his  specialty  not  in  perspective, 
not  as  a  part  in  relation  to  the  whole  which 
is  life  itself,  but  as  the  whole  of  his  life. 
“This  one  thing  I  do”  may  be  a  very  well- 
chosen  motto  for  the  teacher  of  shorthand 
as  for  any  other  specialist;  but  it  is  a  trite 
philosophy  which  teaches  us  that  no  one  can 
do  any  one  thing  well  who  does  only  that 
one  thing;  that  no  one  can  think  clearly  and 
truly  on  any  subject  who  thinks  only  on  that 
subject.  To  the  specialist  more  than  to  any¬ 
one  else  is  the  need  of  a  liberal  culture  im¬ 
perative.  'For  his  own  sake,  that  his  own 
life  may  be  worth  living,  he  must  not  allow 
himself  to  be  limited  by  a  single  view  of  life, 
however  pleasantly  that  view  appeals  to  his 
natural  tastes.  And  so  it  is  a  duty  we  teach¬ 
ers  of  shorthand  owe  to  ourselves  to  look 
abroad  into  other  fields  of  mental  activity,  to 
have  at  least  one  intellectual  avocation  which 
shall  make  for  us  another  loophole  through 
which  to  see  the  panorama  of  life,  and  to 
judge  the  value  of  our  own  part  in  the  play 
and  whether  or  not  we  are  playing  it  well. 

It  matters  little  what  this  intellectual  hobby 
may  be  so  long  as  we  believe  in  it  and  take 
it  seriously.  It  may  be  history  for  one, 
mathematics  for  another,  astronomy  for  a 
third,  literature,  in  some  of  its  branches  or 
departments,  for  another,  and  so  on;  but 
some  mental  outlet  we  must  have  from  the 
stagnation  of  an  unvarying  daily  routine  in 
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the  field  which  is  especially  our  own,  and 
which  would  at  last  become  stale  and  irksome 
without  some  refreshment. 

English  Fundamental 

But,  important  as  these  commercial  subjects 
may  app^r,  and  indispensable  as  typewriting 
may  be,  "there  is  one  other  subject  even  more 
closely  knit  into  the  texture  of  the  shorthand 
teacher’s  work,  a  subject  he  cannot  get  away 
from  if  he  will,  and  that  is  the  teaching  of 
English.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible 
to  be  a  teacher  of  shorthand  without  being  a 
teacher  of  English,  and  especially  of  a  most 
important  phase  of  English  which  is  in  gen* 
eral  schooling  wholly  neglected.  I  mean  the 
exact  phonetic  analysis  of  language. 

It  is  necessary  also  that  the  teacher  of 
shorthand  be  a  teacher  of  English  grammar. 
Obviously,  the  shorthand  writer,  however  ex¬ 
pert  he  may  be  as  a  mechanical  note-taker,  is 
worthless  for  any  practical  purpose  if  he  is 
incapable  of  using  ordinarily  good  judgment 
in  editing  a  transcript.  Every  man  who  dic¬ 
tates  letters  to  a  stenographer  makes  slips  in 
speaking  which  should  not  be  repeated  in  cold 
typewriting.  The  mastery  of  practical  Eng¬ 


lish  grammar  by  the  average  applicant  who 
is  accepted  for  shorthand  instruction  is  far 
below  the  requirements  of  the  case,  and  if 
he  is  to  do  proper  credit  to  his  teacher  by 
becoming  a  satisfactory  stenographer,  he 
must  be  trained  to  produce  a  letter  which  will 
bear  criticism  as  to  its  grammatical  structure. 

As  a  Man  Reads 

The  teacher  of  shorthand  may  confer  a 
great  benefit  on  his  pupils  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  he  exerts  upon  their  reading  habits. 
Many  of  your  pupils,  I  shall  not  go  far 
astray  if  I  say  most  of  them,  are  little  likely 
to  receive  a  distinct  literary  bent  from  the 
influence  exerted  in  their  own  homes.  On 
the  contrary,  those  influences  are  the  very 
ones  which  have  established  and  which  render 
fixed  their  misuse  of  the  king’s  English.  If 
they  are  to  be  brought  into  a  discriminating 
appreciation  of  the  finer  use  of  words,  it 
must  be  through  their  acquaintance  with  good 
Elnglish  as  found  in  good  books.  They  will 
learn  through  the  eye  what  they  have  missed 
through  the  ear.  The  influence  of  the  teacher 
should  therefore  be  steadily  exerted  to  raise 
his  pupils’  ideals  in  reading. 


Summer  School  T^irectory 

(Continued  from  page  zgi) 
Northwestern  Business  College,  Spokane 

Content  and  methods  courses  in  Gregg  Shorthand  and  commercial  subjects. 
M.  M.  Higley,  President. 


JV est  Virginia 

West  Virginia  Business  College,  Qarksburg 
Theory  and  methods  of  teaching  Gregg  Shorthand. 

June  1  or  IS — ^July  31  or  August  14. 

Margaret  Patterson,  Director. 

Davis  and  Elkins  College,  Elkins 

Theory  and  methods  of  Gregg  Shorthand. 

June  9-August  7. 

Prof.  William  E.  Smythe,  Director. 

Elliott  Commercial  School,  Wheeling 

Intensive  teachers*  training  work  in  theory  and  methods. 

About  June  1-end  of  August. 

W.  B.  EUiott. 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin  Business  University,  LaCrosse 
Leigh  Toland,  Director. 

Madison  College,  Madison 

Normal  course  opens  June  22  and  closes  August  14. 

G.  E.  Spohn,  Director. 

State  Normal  School.  Whitewater 

Normal  courses  in  shorthand  and  typewriting  and  in  all  commercial  subjects. 

Jane  22-July  31. 

C.  M.  Voder,  Director  of  Commercial  courses. 
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The  UnlTerslty  Building  on  Historic  Washington  Square 


New  York  University 

Summer  School 

July  Seventh  to  August  Fourteenth,  1925 


A  New  Program  of  Training 

for  Commercial  Teachers 

in  Public,  Business,  and  Private  Schools 

Prepares  Teachers  of 

Bookkeeping,  Accounting, 

Shorthand,  Typewriting, 

Secretarial  Practice,  Retailing. 

Especially  Valuable  to 

Heads  of  Commercial  Departments, 

Principals  of  Commercial  Schools, 

City  Directors  of  Commercial  Education. 

Credits  may  be  earned  in  whole  or  in  part  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  E>lucation  with  further 
opportunity  for  graduate  work  toward  advanced  degrees. 

Commercial  Subjects  Offered  Summer  of  1925 

Commercial  Education  in  Secondary  Schools — Paul  S.  Lomax,  Asst.  Prof. 
Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Commercial  Subjects — Paul  S.  Lomax. 
Stenography,  Gregg,  Methods  of  Teaching — Mr.  Frederick  R.  Beygrau. 
Stenc^aphy,  Pitman,  Methods  of  Teaching — Mr.  Frederick  R.  Beygrau. 
Typewriting,  Methods  of  Teaching — Mr.  Frederick  R.  Beygrau. 

Bookkeeping  and  Business  Practice — Mr.  William  C.  Wallace. 

Advanced  Bookkeeping,  Accounting,  Business  Law,  Economics,  Methods  of 
Teaching — Mr.  William  C.  Wallace. 

Provision  for  comfortable,  convenient  and  inexpensive  living  quarters.  Write 
for  Special  Announcement  of  Commercial  Teacher  Training  Program  and 
complete  Summer  School  Bulletin. 

Address,  Dr.  John  W.  Withers, 

Director  of  the  Summer  School, 

New  York  University, 

32  Waverly  Place,  New  York  City. 
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The  Young  Woman  in 
Business 

By  Dorothy  Dix 

A  young  woman  who  is  just  starting  out 
in  business  asked  a  very  successful  business 
man  the  other  day  if  he  would  point  out  to” 
her  the  way  to  success. 

“What  must  a  girl  do  to  get  on  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  office?”  she  asked.  “Some  girls  stay  put 
at  the*®  same  salary  and  in  the  same  position 
year  after  year,  while  other  girls  climb  up  to 
private  secretaryships,  to  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments,  and  to  places”  of  importance.  When 
I  talk  it  over  with  the  girls,  they  always 
speak  of  pull  and  favoritism.  I  don’t  believe 
this,  and  what  I  want’**  to  know  is  what  a  girl 
must  do  in  order  to  advance.  What  are  the 
qualities  in  her  that  attract  her  employer’s 
favorable  notice?” 

“There’”  is  no  royal  road  to  success,”  re¬ 
plied  the  man.  “This  is  true  for  a  woman 
just  as  much  as  it  is  for  a  man.  There'”  is 
no  sex  in  work.  Fitness  is  the  only  thing  that 
enables  a  girl  to  get  a  good  place  and  to 
hold  it. 

“She  must’”  know  her  job  from  the  bottom 
up,  and  she  must  be  continually  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  additional  information.  She  must  be 
reliable  and  dependable,*®*  an4  she  must  have 
energy  and  grit  and  determination.  She  must 
like  her  work  for  its  own  sake,  for  I’ve  never 
known  anybody,  either  man*”  or  woman,  to 
make  a  success  of  the  thing  that  his  or  her 
heart  was  not  in. 

“Aside  from  the  fundamentals  of  business, 
however,  there***  are  some  points  that  are 
worth  the  consideration  of  every  girl  in  busi¬ 
ness.  because  they  score  for  or  against  her. 

“The  first  of  these  is*”  time.  The  girl  who 
works  just  so  many  hours  a  day  never  gets 
to  the  top  of  the  ladder.  In  my  office,  the 
work  is*"  supposed  to  commence  at  a  quarter 
of  nine.  Of  the  forty  girls  I  employ,  there 
are  thirty-nine  who  never  get  in  until  the 
clock*  strikes  nine.  Then  they  spend  five  or 
ten  minutes  in  the  dressing  room,  primping 
and  powdering  their  noses. 

“I  have  noticed  that  the  fortieth  girl*"  is 
always  at  the  office  long  before  nine,  and  that 
she  never  dreams  of  leaving  at  night  until 
the  last  bit  of  work  is  done.***  Her  work  is 
really  no  better  than  that  of  several  of  the 
come-late-and-go-early  girls,  but  I  have  ad¬ 
vanced  her  over  all"*  of  their  heads,  although 
she  has  been  with  me  only  six  months  and 
some  of  the  others  have  been  with  me  for 
years. 

“While  we*”  are  on  the  subject  of  fitness. 


let  me  beg  you  to  give  a  thought  to  your  boss 
when  you  buy  office  clothes.  Don’t  think,  as*** 
you  pirouette  before  the  mirror  and  the  sales¬ 
lady  purrs  in  your  ear,  of  how  this  or  that  is 
going  to  strike  your  lover,  or  your***  neigh¬ 
bors,  or  the  girls  in  your  club.  Try  to 
imagine,  rather,  how  it  will  look  to  your  boss 
the  first  time  you  breeze  into  the*®®  office  with 
it  on,  and  to  the  people  who  come  into  your 
place  of  business. 

“  ‘Neat’  is  a  tiresome,  grandmotherish  word 
that  has  fallen  into*”  disrepute  among  young 
people  of  to-day.  But  four  out  of  five  men 
with  whom  I  recently  discussed  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  fitness  of  business  girls  used**®  the 
word  ‘neat’  with  a  wistful  kind  of  approval. 
If  you  look  up  ‘neat’  in  your  unabridged,  you 
will  find  that  it  means  ‘trim  and***  clean ; 
simple  and  elegant.’  Not  so  bad,  that  descrip¬ 
tion.  We  could  ‘go  farther  and  fare  worse,’ 
as  our  mothers  say. 

“Another  iwint  I  would  call”*  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  girls  is  the  necessity  of  working  while 
they  work  and  giving  their  whole  attention 
to  their  job.  As  I  pass  through*”  my  big 
outer  office  a  dozen  times  a  day,  I  notice  cer¬ 
tain  girls  who  never  look  up,  who  are  never 
chattering,  who  are  engrossed  with*"  the  thing 
they  have  in  hand.  They  are  giving  me 
honest  service.  Other  girls  are  looking 
around,  chattering  and  whispering  to  each 
other  about  what*”  ‘he  said’  and  ‘she  said’  and 
the  ‘dates’  they  have.  Let  me  tell  you  that 
every  one  of  the  earnest  workers  is  slated  for 
a*"  move-up  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  pre¬ 
sents  itself,  and  the  slackers  will  be  the  ones 
I  will  dispense  with  if  business  gets  a  bit*” 
bad.”  (726) 

T he  Human  Side  of  Our 
Presidents 

By  Thomas  L.  Masson 
in  the  "Dearborn  Independent" 

(Concluded  from  the  April  issue) 

The  present  custom  of  holding  the**”  in¬ 
auguration  outdoors  (and  latterly  in  the 
presence  of  immense  crowds)  was  due  to  a 
quarrel  which  occurred  in  1817,  when  James**" 
Monroe  was  inaugurated,  this  ceremony  being 
the  first  one  to  occur  in  the  open  air  since 
Washington  was  inaugurated  in  New  York. 
Monroe  informed  the**”  President  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that,  according  to  custom,  he  would  take 
the  oath  in  the  chamber  of  the  House.  The 
Senate  Committee  had  drawn  up**"  an  elabo¬ 
rate  set  of  exercises,  but  before  the  day  came 
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there  was  a  disgraceful  row  between  Henry 
Qay  and  the  Committee  over  the  use  of"*  the 
chamber.  Clay  was  said  to  have  been  peeved 
because  Monroe  had  ignored  his  desire  to  be 
Secretary  of  State.  The  quarrel  itself  cen¬ 
tered  about**®  the  use  of  the  furniture,  and  so 
the  committee  erected  an  “elevated  portico”  in 
front  of  Congress  Hall.  The  custom  has  thus 
been  followed  since*"®  with  certain  exceptions 
that  were  usually  due  to  bad  weather.  At 
Monroe’s  second  inaugural  in  1821  the  fourth 
of  March  fell  on**®“  Sunday,  and  he  took  the 
oath  in  the  House.  Four  years  later  John 
Quincy  Adam?  was  also  inaugurated  under 
cover,  on  account  of  bad  weather.*** 

It  was  not  until  1829,  at  the  inauguration  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  that  any  real  excitement 
occurred  again.  John  Quincy  Adams  had 
all****  the  family  traits.  He  moved  out  on 
March  3,  refusing  to  recognize  Jackson.  A 
pamphlet  reflecting  on  the  private  characters 
of  Jackson  and  his  wife*"®  had  been  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Adam’s  supporters;  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Jackson  added  a  note  of  tragedy  to  an 
already  tense  situation.  Jackson  refused  to 
call***®  on  Adams,  who  responded  in  kind.  The 
only  uniformed  company  of  soldiers  in  Wash- 
ing;ton  declined  to  escort  Jackson,  and  a  com¬ 
pany  of  Revolutionary  veterans  finally***  ten¬ 
dered  their  services.  When  Jackson  got  back 
to  the  White  House  he  threw  the  doors  open 
to  the  populace,  and  his  followers  trampled 
the  furniture**®*  and  raised  hob  generally. 
These  wild  scenes  seem  strange  to  us  now; 
they  were  a  part  of  our  governmental  train¬ 
ing.  At  the  second  inauguration  of**®  Andrew 
.Jackson,  Justice  Marshall  (now  coming  to  be 
recognized  as  one  of  our  greatest  Americans) 
made  his  last  administration  of  the  oath  to  a 
President.*®*®  Martin  Van  Buren,  four  years 
later  (1837),  rode  to  the  Capitol  in  an  open 
carriage  which  has  been  specially  made  for 
the**  occasion  from  the  wood  of  the  frigate 
Constitution,  In  1841,  when  William  Henry 
Harrison  was  inaugurated,  it  was  a  cold, 
stormy  day,****  with  a  northeaster  blowing. 
The  President-Elect  read  his  address  with  un¬ 
covered  head,  and  the  exposure  is  said  to  have 
hastened  his  death,  which  occurred*’*  a  month 
later.  At  the  inauguration  of  Tyler  in  1841, 
Daniel  Webster  was  the  most  commanding 
figure  in  Washington.  That  was  the**®*  period 
in  our  oratory  when  the  classic  note  was  pre¬ 
dominant.  All  speeches  reeked  with  Greek 
and  Roman  quotations.  Webster  had  helped 
with  the  inauguration  address.**®  He  was 
living  in  a  boarding  house  in  Washington  at 
the  time.  Coming  back  to  his  home  after  his 
labors  his  landlady  said  to  him,**®*  “Mr.  Web¬ 
ster,  you  certainly  look  tired.”  “Why  shouldn’t 
I  be  tired?”  he  replied,  “I  have  just  killed 
seventeen  pro-consuls.” 

The  inauguration  of  Lincoln,  in****  1861,  was 
naturally  the  most  dramatic  event  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  inaugurations  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  Washington.  It  is  highly**®*  inter¬ 
esting  to  contrast  descriptions  of  Washington 
and  Lincoln  in  their  respective  deliveries. 
William  Maclay,  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
thus  described  Washington’s  appearance  when 
he  delivered  his***  address  in  front  of  Federal 


Hall,  New  York :  “He  was  agitated  and  em¬ 
barrassed;  kept  putting  his  fingers,  first  of 
one  hand  and  then  of  the**®*  other,  into  his 
breeches’  pocket.”  Maclay  observes  that  he 
wished  the  Father  of  His  Country  could  have 
been  first  in  speech  making  as  in  everything**** 
else. 

Lincoln  appeared  on  the  stand  in  a  new 
suit,  carrying  a  gold-headed  cane  and  a  silk 
hat,  together  with  his  speech.  At  the**®*  mo¬ 
ment  when  he  was  about  to  begin,  he  was  at 
a  loss  where  to  put  his  hat.  Douglas,  his 
political  rival,  stepped  forward  and  took*** 
it,  remarking  either  then  or  later,  as  an  aside, 
that  if  he  himself  couldn’t  be  President  at 
least  he  could  hold  the  President’s  hat. 
Henry**®*  Watterson,  who  was  present,  thus 
described  the  incident : 

“The  President  that  was  about  to  be  seemed 
entirely  self-possessed;  not  a  sign  of  nervous¬ 
ness,  and***®  very  obliging.  .  .  .  When  Mr. 
Lincoln  removed  his  hat  to  face  the  vast 
throng  above  and  below,  I  extended  my  hand 
to  take  it,  but  Judge**®*  Douglas,  just  be¬ 
hind  me,  reached  over  my  outstretched  arm 
and  received  it,  holding  it  during  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  address.  I  stood  just  near 
enough***  the  speaker’s  elbow  not  to  obstruct 
any  gesture  he  might  make,  though  he  made 
but  a  few;  and  then  I  began  to  get  a  sus¬ 
picion***®  of  the  power  of  the  man.  He  de¬ 
livered  that  inaugural  address  as  if  he  had 
been  delivering  inaugural  addresses  all  his 
life.” 

In  connection  with*"*  these  two  contrasting 
pictures,  I  cannot  but  recall  one  occasion, 
when  Woodrow  Wilson  was  governor  of  New 
Jersey,  and  his  boom  for  the  presidency  was**** 
being  launched.  It  chanced  that  I  presided 
at  a  dinner  tendered  to  him  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey.  It  was  one  of  those  dollar  dinners, 
about*®"  two  thousand  persons  being  present. 
Just  before  he  rose  to  speak,  he  turned  to  me 
and  said  jmaietly,  “I  have  never  been  able  to 
overcome*®**  my  nervousness  before  speaking.” 
Yet  he  showed  not  a  trace  of  it  in  his  manner, 
and  his  appetite  struck  me  as  exceptionally 
hearty. 

In  this*®**  brief  survey  I  can  refer  only  to 
the  more  illuminative  incidents.  Andrew  John¬ 
son  was  sworn  in  after  Lincoln’s  assassination 
in  his  own  rooms  at  the**®*  Kirkwood  Hotel. 

Grant’s  inauguration  was  marked  by  the 
greatest  military  display  in  our  history  up  to 
that  time.  His  daughter  Nellie,  a  mere  child, 
suddenly***  ran  forward  to  her  father  and 
held  his  hand  while  he  spoke. 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was  sworn  in  secretly 
on  Saturday  night,  March  3,  the****  fourth  of 
March  being  on  Sunday.  There  was  a  dinner 
party  on  hand  and  when  he  quietly  left  the 
table  no  one  knew  why.  He****  took  the  oath 
again  on  March  5,  on  the  eastern  portico  of 
the  Capitol. 

Garfield  was  inaugurated  in  the  presence  of 
his  aged  mother,  the**®*  first  mother  up  to 
that  time  who  heard  her  son  deliver  his  in¬ 
augural. 

(jrover  Qeveland,  at  both  of  his  inaugura¬ 
tions,  used  the  little  Bible  his**"  mother  had 
given  him  when  a  lad. 
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Roosevelt’s  inauguration  was  not  only 
tragic,  on  account  of  the  assassination  of 
McKinley,  but  dramatic.  He  was  in’**  the 
Adirondack  Mountains  at  the  time,  and  for 
some  hours  could  not  be  located.  Three  re¬ 
lays  of  horses  were  used  and  torch  bearers 
had  been*"*  placed  along  the  road  to  light  his 
way  to  the  railroad  station  at  North  Creek, 
thirty-five  miles  from  where  he  received  the 
news.  He***  was  taken  in  a  special  train  to 
Buffalo,  which  he  reached  about  1  ;30  p.  m., 
having  covered  500  miles  by  foot,  horse  and*** 
train  in  nineteen  hours.  At  half -past  three 
he  was  sworn  in  by  John  R.  Hazel,  judge  of 
the  United  States  District  Court,  the  cere¬ 
mony”*  taking  place  at  the  house  of  Ansley 
Wilcox  of  Buffalo.  His  second  inauguration, 
in  Washington,  1905,  after  he  had  been  elected 
President*”®  on  his  own  account,  was  a  very 
brilliant  affair,  500,000  spectators  being  pres¬ 
ent.  “Teddy”  wrote  to  his  friend.  Sir  George 
Trevelyan,  on  March***  9: 

“Many  of  my  old  friends  with  whom  I 
lived  on  the  ranches  and  worked  in  the  round¬ 
ups  in  the  early  days  came  to  see””  me 
inaugurated.” 

Taft  was  inaugurated  in  a  blizzard,  at  least 
he  would  have  been  had  it  been  possible  to 
hold  the  ceremony  as  usual  outdoors.”®* 
Shortly  after  he  was  inaugurated  I  called 
on  him  one  day  in  his  office  in  the  White 
House.  He  told  a  number  of  funny  stories”’* 
and  while  talking  to  me  and  a  friend,  Knute 
Nelson,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  came  in. 
My  friend  introduced  some  other  people  to 
Senator  Nelson*®**  and  then  returning  to  me 
said : 

“Senator,  this  is  Mr.  Masson;  he  is  from 
New  York;  I  hope  you  don’t  mind  meeting 
a  man  from**  New  Yorkl” 

Nelson  did  not  relax  the  severity  of  face  as 
he  replied: 

“Well,  I  sometimes  have  to.” 

Mr.  Taft’s  laughter  almost  shook  the  foun¬ 
dations.*®®* 

Some  idea  of  the  crowds  at  an  inauguration 
can  be  gleaned  from  my  personal  experience 
at  the  inauguration  of  Woodrow  Wilson  in 
1913.  After*’®  the  ceremony  I  started  back 
to  New  York;  there  were  at  least  fifteen 
thousand  persons  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Station.  I  stood****  up.  wedged  in  the  crowd 
there,  until  three  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
Once  I  squeezed  near  a  cold  radiator  and 
jumped  up  and  sat  on***  it,  but  a  guard 
wormed  his  way  through  the  crowd  and  got 
me  dowTi.  Finally,  at  slightly  after  three 
a.  m.,  I  managed  to  sneak****  by  the  gates 
leading  to  the  railroad  tracks.  A  serried  and 
silent  row  of  sleeping  cars  greeted  me.  I 
went  along  until  I  saw  one**’®  that  looked  as 
if  it  might  start  soon.  I  got  into  a  forward 
sleeping  car,  the  beds  of  which  had  all  been 
made  up.  Pushing”*®  aside  curtain  after  cur¬ 
tain  until — at  the  extreme  end — I  discovered 
a  lower  berth  that  was  empty,  I  crawled  in 
with  my  clothes  on,  shivering”*  with  fear. 
The  train  started.  Suddenly,  after  a  long 
black  space  had  enveloped  me,  I  felt  an 
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arm,  and  a  voice  whispered  very  loudly, 
“Ticket!””®* 

I  handed  the  intruder  my  railroad  ticket  and 
a  fiver.  There  was  a  hideous  silence.  Finally 
change  was  thrust  back  at  me.  The  conductor 
knew*”®  that  the  poor  devil  who  had  engaged 
that  berth  never  got  there  and  now  never 
would. 

The  next  morning  I  woke  up,  and  the 
tremendous**®*  flood  of  the  previous  day’s 
crowded  experience  swept  over  me.  Woodrow 
Wilson,  the  twenty-eighth  President  of  the 
United  States,  had  been  sworn  in.  I*** 
thought  of  his  firm  jaw,  of  his  angular  body, 
of  the  pleasant  and  desultory  conversations  I 
had  held  with  him;  of  the  colorful  and  bellig¬ 
erent**®*  woman  suffragists — of  everything,  in 
fact — except  the  great  thing  that  was  coming : 
a  world  war. 

Well,  now  it  is  Calvin  Coolidge,  And  who 
knows***  what  next? (3877) 


Lesson  Seventeen 

W  ords 

iScoffmgly,  jokingly,  charmingly,  culpability, 
inflexibility,  lordship,  Barrington,  fellowship, 
fatherhood,  leeward,  outward,  froward,  farci¬ 
cal,  ventricle,  rhetorical,  pinnacle,  landward, 
recapitulation,  immobility,  simulation,  uncom¬ 
plainingly,  volubility,  falsification,  assessor- 
ship,  successward,”  parallelogram,  obstacle, 
pilgrimage,  visibility,  commandership,  mon¬ 
ocle,  hesitatingly,  hintingly,  Nottingham,  un¬ 
compromisingly,  mutability,  durability,  car¬ 
ditis,  Arlington,  optical,  surgical,  receivership, 
purification,  granulated,  generalship,  Eldward, 
Bellingham,  rudimental.(48) 

Sentences 

Mr.  Cunningham  was  enjoying  the  good 
fellowship  of  every  one  on  the  steamship 
while  they  were  homeward  bound.  Mr. 
Woodward  adjusted  his  monocle  and  jok¬ 
ingly*  asked  Mr.  Irvington  if  he  were  sp^- 
lating  on  the  price  of  wheat.  If  you  manipu¬ 
late  the  machine  properly,  there  will  be  no 
accumulation  of  waste**  material.  As  the  lad 
moved  onward  he  looked  heavenward  and  saw 
the  pinnacle  stretching  upward  from  the 
tower.  Edward  willingly  drove  the  truck  to 
Bloomington’*'  and  brought  back  a  supply  of 
granulated  sugar  to  be  used  in  Seward’s  can¬ 
ning  factory  at  Bellingham.  (92) 

Lesson  Eishteen 

Words 

Animosity,  maturity,  liberality,  audacity, 
simplicity,  emphatic,  apologetic,  emblematic, 
philolc^ist,  rarity,  purity,  fealty,  penalty,  rus¬ 
tic,  idealistic,  sarcastically,  severity,  rheumatic, 
ascetic,  hypothetical,  sociology,  sanity,  insanity, 
unity,  dimity,”  uniformity,  epigrammatic,  vo¬ 
racity,  agnostic,  bacteriologist,  lunatic,  auto¬ 
biography,  altruistic,  nonconformity,  neu¬ 
rology,  productivity,  seismograph,  receptivity. 
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epigraph,  neurologist,  unconstitutionality,  nec¬ 
rology,  monstrosity,  triformity,  telautograph, 
Atlantic,  erratic,  depravity,  utility.  (49) 

Sentences 

His  dramatic  ability  gave  him  much  popu¬ 
larity  among  the  members  of  the  fraternity. 
It  is  authentic  that  a  gigantic  monster  was 
seen  as  we  were  crossing"  the  Atlantic.  The 
biography  of  the  philologist  was  sarcastically 
criticized  by  the  stenographer  who  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  sorority.  The  artistic  photo¬ 
grapher  emphatically  stated  that”  the  emble¬ 
matic  sign  was  the  finest  he  had  ever  seen. 
The  personality,  originality,  and  regularity  of 
the  professor  of  zoology  and  physiology 
gained  for  him”  a  very  responsible  position. 
If  you  wish  to  rise  above  the  class  of  medioc¬ 
rity,  you  must  develop  the  qualities  of  punctu¬ 
ality,  congeniality,  dignity,  and  generosity.”* 


Lesson  Nineteen 

JV  ords 

In  order  to  represent,  on  the  matter,  we 
would  like  to  know,  please  let  us  know,  bill 
of  sale,  on  account  of  this,  to  such"  an  extent, 
passenger  train,  freight  train,  local  freight 
train,  parcel  post,  price  current,  express  pack¬ 
age,  Second  National  Bank,  Fourth  National 
Bank,  inasmuch  as,  safeguarding  the,”  worse 
than,  we  are  tmable  to,  we  hope  to  hear  from 
you  again,  operating  department,  first  of  next 
week,  as  early  as  possible,  we  are”  very  sorry 
to  hear.  United  States  mail,  within  a  few 
days,  several  days  ago,  is  it  not  a  fact,  of 
course  they  will,  in  view”®  of  the  fact,  we 
feel  sure,  for  the  purpose,  this  order,  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  city  of  Minneapolis, 
claim  department,  Michigan  Avenue,  let  us 
have,  up-to-date,  ticketholder,  earnest  at¬ 
tention,  we  remain  cordially  yours,  will  you 
please  say,  to  a  limited  extent,  stock  company. 
General  Freight  Agent,  General  Passenger”* 
Agent,  Assistant  General  Superintendent,  you 
are  aware  of  the  fact.  (160) 

Sentences 

We  would  like  to  know  within  a  few  days 
if  the  bill  of  sale  was  delayed  in  your  operat¬ 
ing  department.  We  are  very  sorry  that”  we 
are  imable  to  inform  your  claim  department 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  shortage  at  this  time. 
Will  you  'please  call  us  at  the”  Second 
National  Bank  on  Michigan  Avenue  as  soon 
as  the  bill  of  lading  arrives?  Replying  to 
your  letter  of  several  days  ago,  we  are  very” 
much  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  you 
handled  our  fire  insurance  i^licies.  We  hope 
to  hear  from  you  again  in  regard  to  the 
bank"  draft  which  we  had  sent  to  your  credit 
department  about  ten  days  ago.  The  Post- 
oflke  Department  informs  us  that  the  package 
was  delivered  to”*  you  in  first-class  condition. 
The  Assistant  Graeral  Superintendent  re¬ 
ported  that  up-to-date  machinery  had  been  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  operating  department.  ( 147) 


Lesson  Twenty 

fV  ords 

Crawfordsville,  Lockport,  Fairbury,  Morris¬ 
town,  Tucson,  Galveston.  Ogdensburg,  Wake¬ 
field,  Foxboro,  Grand  View,  Santa  Fe,  St. 
Lawrence,  Ft.  Wayne,  Clearfield,  vaudeville. 
Grand  Junction,  State  of  Rhode  Island,” 
State  of  Missouri,  State  of  Nevada,  San 
Francisco,  California;  corrosive,  repulsive, 
adornment,  refinement,  sameness,  reunion, 
pinion,  gaily,  merely,  adhesive,  favorite,  elec¬ 
tion,  illusion,  flattery,  inequality,”  exponent, 
civilize,  administratrix,  amongst,  attachment, 
bankruptcy,  mischief,  dissimilar,  enumerate, 
jurisprudence,  salesmen,  voter.  (62) 

Sentences 

The  attachment  on  the  machine  was  bound 
to  the  iron  rod  with  adhesive  tape.  The 
actress  in  the  vaudeville  at  Foxboro  tripped 
gaily  off  the”  stage.  Out-of-town  guests  at¬ 
tending  the  Patterson  reunion  were  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Crawford  of  Lockport,  Indiana;  Mr.  Joe 
Bremer  of  Peoria,  Illinois;  and  Miss”  Grace 
Morrison  of  Clearfield,  Minnesota.  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ford  was  driving  north  of  Fairbury  giving 
his  new  car  a  tryout  when  suddenly  he  came 
to  a  stop”  because  of  a  blow-out.  AVe  stopped 
at  our  favorite  restaurant  in  Grand  Junction 
and  ordered  a  sandwich.  (93) 

Key  to  the  Shorthand 
Brownie 

Cap  (beginning  over  left  ear) — regret-regu¬ 
lar,  squeal,  were-ear,  leather,  quicker,  lark, 
except,  gift,  in-not,  before  (under),  Emma, 
may-my,  more-am,  go-good,  younger,  than- 
then,  people ;  Face-Business,  their,  believe- 
belief,  best,  irrelevant,  lake,  wrote,  put,  sir, 
company-keep ;  (eyebrow  s) — can,  ( eyes) 
highly,  (nose)  his,  sir,  (cheeks  and  mouth) 
for,  ship,  link,  be;  Arms  and  jacket — mjlk, 
time,  value,  bay,  pay,  oats,  hop,  up,  confident, 
shave,  relic,  until,  edge,  grin,  is-his,  unable, 
public-publish,  own,  move,  car-correct,  early, 
papers,  grammar,  hub,  remember ;  Breeches 
and  legs — come,  room,  very  respectfully,  I 
work,  roam,  just,  old,  do,  through,  rule,  of 
him,  loon,  weave,  we  have,  are,  allow,  am¬ 
monia,  lot,  muggy,  got,  hole,  from  me,  trickle, 
meet,  real,  oatili,  less,  up,  everybody,  at-it, 
be-but-by,  gauge,  will-well,  woman,  manner, 
grit,  fib. 

A  One-Foot  Rule  of 
Conduct 

Twenty- four  centuries  ago,  Kung-fu-itse, 
which  being  interpreted  means  “the  reverend 
master  Kung,”  was  walking  in  the  forest,  as 
was  his  custom,  for”  meditation  and  prayer. 
A  peasant,  crossing  his  path,  bowed  low  to 
him  and  said: 
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“Oh,  reverend  master,  we  poor  mortals  of 
the  earth  hear  much*®  of  thy  heavenly  wisdom 
and  of  thy  teachings.  Thou  speaketh  much 
we  do  not  understand,  and  more  than  we 
fain  can  remember.  Among  us  poor,"  un¬ 
learned  people  is  much  talk  of  thy  teasings, 
for  each  hath  but  a  fragment  of  thine  under¬ 
standings,  and  we  cannot  make  a  complete 
fitting  of“*  thy  great  words.  Do  me,  I  pray 
thee,  the  great  favor  to  tell  me  how  to  live, 
and  make  thy  discourse  only  so  long  as'*  I 
shall  be  able  to  stand  upon  one  foot — for  only 
that  much  can  my  poor  brain  understand  and 
remember.” 

Whereupon  the  benevolent  philosopher  re¬ 
plied:'**  “I  will  give  thee  the  essence  of  all 
the  truth  I  teach  regarding  the  way  of  a  just, 
virtuous  and  happy  life.  Stand  thou,  there¬ 
fore,'"  upon  one  foot.”  And  when  the  peasant 
had  done  so,  Kung-fu-tse  said:  “What  you 
would  not  wish  done  to  yourself,  do  not  do** 
unto  others.” (202) 

It  isn’t  enough  just  to  be  busy.  What  are 
you  busy  about? (12) 

Many  students  have  a  craze  for  dictation 
practice.  If  they  would  devote  more  time 
to  slow,  careful  copyi^  of  well  written 
shorthand  until  they  had*  “fixed  their  hand” 
so  that  their  notes  would  stand  the  strain  of 
dictation  work,  more  satisfactory  progress 
would  be  made.  (45) 

Key  to  March  O,  G.  A,  Test 

Newstead  Abbey  is  one  of  the  finest  speci¬ 
mens  in  existence  of  those  quaint  and  ro¬ 
mantic  piles,  half  castle,  half  convent,  which 
remain  as  monuments  of*  the  olden  times  of 
England.  It  stands,  too,  in  the  midst  of  a 
legendary  neighborhood,  being  in  the  heart  of 
Sherwood  Forest,  and  surrounded  by*  the 
haunts  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  band  of  out¬ 
laws,  so  famous  in  ancient  ballad  and  nursery 
tale.  It  is  true,  the  forest  scarcely  exists" 
but  in  name,  and  the  tract  of  country  over 
which  it  once  extended  its  broad  solitudes  and 
shades  is  now  an  open  and  smiling  region,*" 
cultivated  with  parks  and  farms,  and  en¬ 
livened  with  villages.  (109) 

Remember  that  speed  without  accuracy  is 
valueless.  (7) 

Signals 

By  Douglas  DeY.  Silver 

(Reprinted  in  shorthand  by  special  permission  of 
the  publishers) 

(Continued  from  the  April  issue) 

III 

At  last  the  great  day  arrived,  and  with  it 
an  influx*'*  of  pretty  girls,  old  grads,  and 
winning-color  merchants. 


The  Poplars  and  their  very  best  girls  oc¬ 
cupied  an  entire  section  near  the  south  goal 
on*’*  the  thirty-yard  line.  In  the  first  row, 
“stagging  it,”  sat  Ike  Adams,  Jack  Under¬ 
hill,  and  Billy  Pancoast. 

Captain  Blake  of  Revere  won  the  toss*'" 
and  elected  to  defend  the  south  goal.  Spen¬ 
cer  kicked  off. 

Jones,  a  Revere  back,  caught  the  ball  un¬ 
der  his  own  goal  and  wormed  his  way**" 
past  a  half-dozen  would-be  tacklers  to  the 
twenty-yard  line.  He  was  brought  smashing 
to  earth,  and  play  began  in  earnest. 

The  two****  teams  lined  up.  Deems  stood 
behind  his  center,  cupped  his  hand,  and 
shouted  the  signals.  The  ball  was  passed; 
Blake  took  it,  and  the  Spencer***  left  end 
was  boxed,  but  Blake  was  finally  nailed  on 
the  thirty-five  yard  line. 

Pandemonium  burst  forth  from  the  Revere 
stands  and  faded  away****  when  the  teams 
lined  up.  The  Poplars  were  but  a  few  feet 
away  from  the  scene  of  action  as  Carry 
Deems  stood  for  a  second,**"  and  then  cupped 
his  hands  again.  This  time  he  seemed  to  be 
addressing  the  stands  and  the  Spencer  team 
more  than  his  own  back  field.***  Then  he 
barked. 

“Sure,”  he  yelled,  “Spencer  has  our  sig¬ 
nals — hope  they  like  ’em — offered  ten  thou¬ 
sand - ” 

At  this  instant  the  ball  was  snapped  and**" 
Carry  himself  took  it,  to  sweep  through  a 
baffled  Scarlet  defense,  ignorant  of  the  Re¬ 
vere  signals,  for  twenty-five  yards. 

Instantly  the  crowd  buzzed  with****  amaze¬ 
ment  and  forgot  to  cheer.  Ike  Adams  looked 
at  Underhill  and  burst  out  laughing.  Pan¬ 
coast  nearly  swallowed  his  cigaret. 

On  the  next  play  a  blue**®  clad  Revere 
player  romped  through  a  scattering  of  Spen¬ 
cer  defenders  and  made  a  touchdown.  C^ieers 
broke  out,  the  band  started,  and  Captain 
Philburn  of  Spencer***  argued  angrily  with 
Finney,  the  referee.  After  the  kickoff  Revere 
got  possession  of  the  ball  in  midfield.  Carry 
raised  his  hand  to  trumpet  his  voice.*** 

“Ten  thousand  dollars,”  he  shouted,  “for  a 
nice  set  of  signals — on  page  twenty-four  of 

the  rule  book  it  says - ” 

Again  the  ball  was****  snapped,  and  on  an 
off-tackle  smash  Blake  netted  ten  yards. 

At  half  time  the  score  stood  thirty-four  to 
nothing,  with  Spencer  on  the**"  light  end. 

As  the  whistle  blew  Swede  Morgan,  gaunt 
and  grizzled  veteran  of  thirty  seasons,  rushed 
on  the  field  and  grabbed  Finney  by  the  arm.*** 
He  danced  up  and  down  excitedly,  and  seemed 
in  a  fair  way  to  explode,  when  Finney,  a  dip¬ 
lomat  of  long  experience,  suggested  a  trip 
to*®"  the  Revere  clubhouse. 

The  Revere  players  followed  and  in  the 
dressing  room  found  an  angry  reception  com¬ 
mittee  formed  of  Swede  Morgan,  Woodruff, 
Finney,  and  Doctor*”  Dinwoodie  himself,  the 
president  of  Revere.  An  excited  group  of 
players,  trainers,  and  distinguished  old  grads 
milled  around  the  benches. 

Ike  Adams  had  disengaged  himself**"  from 
the  grand  stand  and  worked  his  way  into  the 
outskirts  of  the  .crowd  in  the  clubhouse. 

“I  tell  you,”  shouted  Morgan  angrily,  ad- 
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dressing  himself”**'  to  President  Dipwoodie, 
“this  is  an  outrage !  1  shall  protest  the  game 
— in  violation  of  rules  your  quarter  back 
gave  his  signals  in  an  insulting,***”  vituperative 
manner,  calculated  to  imply  that  we  stole  the 
Revere  signals  I  It’s  a  damn  lie  1“ 

Hubbub  commenced  again. 

President  Dinwoodie  asked  Woodrqff  to 
explain  his****  team’s  evident  breach  of  eti¬ 
quette. 

“Well,”  started  the  Revere  coach,  pointing 
to  Deems,  “Carry  here  told  me  a  couple  of 
wxeks  ago  that  a  gambler****  had  approached 
him  and  offered  to  pay  him  ten  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  Revere  signals.  The  gambler 
said  he  was  working  with  Morgan.” 

“It’s  a****  liel”  thundered  Morgan. 

“And,”  went  on  Woodruff,  “I  told  Carry 
to  hand  the  signals  over,  and  then,  well — we 
changed  our  style  of  signals,  that’s****  all. 
There’s  nothing  in  the  rule  book  against  using 
a  system  of  words  instead  of  numbers,  you 
know.” 

“The  time  is  nearly  up,”  said  President**** 
Dinwoodie,  seriously,  "and  I  think  it  better 
if  we  use  our  old  signals  again,  but  when 
things  have  quieted  down  I  propose  to  sift 
this**  to  the  bottom.  It  is  a  grave  matter, 
I  fear.” 

The  next  half,  with  Carry  using  the  old 
signals,  was  a  different  affair.  Though  it**** 
was  evident  the  signals  were  not  known  to 
Spencer,  the  return  to  the  familiar  number 
system  restored  their  lost^  morale.  The  two 
teams  battled  evenly**”  until  the  last  five  min¬ 
utes,  when  Deems,  with  a  brilliant  piece  of 
broken  field  running,  added  six’***  points  to 
the  Revere  total.  The  final  score  stood : 
Revere,  40;  Spencer,  0. 

(To  be  concluded  next  month) 


Every  man  takes  care  that  his  neighbor 
shall  not  cheat  him.  But  a  day  comes  when 
he  begins  to  care  that  he  do  not  cheat**  his 
neighbor.  Then  all  goes  well.  He  has 
changed  his  market-cart  into  a  chariot  of  the 
sun.  (43) 


Three  Periods  of  Life 

Edward  Bok  says  a  man  should  divide  his 
life  into  three  periods.  First,  that  of  educa¬ 
tion,  acquiring  the  fullest  and  best  within  his 
power. 

Second,*  that  of  achievement,  achieving  for 
himself  and  his  family  and  discharging  the 
first  duty  of  any  man  to  see  that  in  case  of 
his  incapacity"  those  who  are  closest  to  him 
are  provided  for.  But  such  provision  does 
not  mean  an  accumulation  that  becomes  to 
those  he  leaves  behind  an**  embarrassment 
rather  than  a  protection.  To  prevent  this 
the  next  period  confronts  it. 

Third,  service  for  others.  That  is  the  acid 
test  where  many  a’®*  man  falls  short:  To 
know  instinctively  and  truly  when  he  has 
enough  as  to  be  willing  not  only  to  let  well 


enough  alone,  but  to'**  give  a  helping  hand  to 
the  other  fellow;  to  recognize  in  a  practical 
way  that  we  are  our  brothers’  keepers;  that 
a  brotherhood  of  man*"  does  exist  elsewhere 
than  in  a  war  oration  or  in  an  after-dinner 
speech.  (164) 

A  Commission  Contract 
Case 

(Continued  from  the  April  issue) 

CROSS  EXAMINATION 
By  Mr.  Martin 

Q“"  When  was  the  last  time  you  talked  to 
Mr.  Dale  about  this  matter,  Mr.  Matz? 

A  On  the  20th  of  April,  1923.**** 

Q  And  where  was  that? 

A  Over  the  telephone.  I  called  his  office 
and  spoke  to  him. 

Q  You  got  him  on  the  telephone? 

A*"*  I  did. 

Q  You  talked  with  him  over  the  telephone? 
A  Yes. 

Q  When  before  that  was  it  you  talked  with 
him  about  this  matter?**** 

A  On  the  14th  of  April. 

Q  Where  was  that  conversation,  over  the 
telephone,  too?  A  Over  the  telephone. 

Q  The  next  time  prior  to’*"  that,  when  was 
it  you  talked  with  him  about  this  matter? 

lA  I  spoke  to  him  the  latter  part  of  March ; 
possibly  the  25th**’*  of  March,  was  the  first 
time. 

Q  And  was  that  also  a  telephone  conversa¬ 
tion  ? 

A  Yes,  I  drove  up  there  several  times  but  I 
was**"  never  able  to  reach  him. 

Q  When  before  that  did  you  have  a  conver¬ 
sation  about  this  matter? 

A  That  is  the  first  time  I  had”**  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  him  after  I  put  up  the  money. 

Q  Well,  when  you  put  up  the  money,  that 
was  on  the  24th  of**"  February?  A  19^. 

Q  1923?  A  It  was. 

Q  And  that  was  at  his  office?  A  It  was. 
Q’***  And  that  conversation  was  a  conversa¬ 
tion  in  person?  A  It  was. 

Q  Now  tell  us  exactly  what  that  conversa¬ 
tion  was? 

A  We  had  spoken  the’*"  night  before  about 
getting  this  building. 

Q  No,  not  the  night  before.  What  did  you 
say  to  him  and  what  did  he  say  to  you?’*** 

A  This  morning  he  said  that  he  would  get 
the  building  for  me  at  $60,000. 

Q  And  what  did  you  say? 

A  I’*"  asked  him  about  how  long  it  would 
take  to  get  it  and  he  said  he  would  get  it  in 
thirty  days. 

Q  And  what  did’***  you  say? 

A  I  said,  “All  right.  I  will  put  up  a  de¬ 
posit  of  a  thousand  dollars.”  He  said,  “Well, 
you  will  have  to  put’*"  up  more  than  that.” 
He  said,  “You  put  up  a  deposit  of  $5,000  with 
the  owner.”  I  agreed  to  that  and  I  put’***  it 
up  and  he  said  I  would  have  to  put  up  the 
balance  of  $55,000  when  we  could  get  the 
building. 
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Q’’**  I  see. 

A  I  told  him  that  I  would  negotiate  with 
the  bank  for  a  loan,  that  I  had  already  spoken 
about  buying  some  property*™  and  tiiat — 
(1777) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 

You  can’t  take  more  out  of  your  work 
than  you  put  into  it.  (13) 

CM 

It  takes  much  more  to  be  a  good  stenogra¬ 
pher  and  typist  than  the  mere  ability  to 
“pound  out’’  transcripts.  ( 19) 

Business  Letters 

Final  Collection  Letters 

(From  Gardner’s  Constructive  Dictation,  page 
leS,  letters  I  and  i) 

Iron  Store  Implement  Company, 

1121  Fifteenth  Avenue, 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen : 

July  and  August  Account  $260.18 
We  have*  written  you  so  often  in  regard 
to  the  above-mentioned  accotmt  that  we  feel 
that  there  is  nothing  now  which  we  can  add 
to  our“  previous  correspondence. 

It  is  always  our  endeavor  to  retain  the  good 
will  and  friendship  of  our  customers  and  we 
naturally  regret  anything  which  would  tend” 
to  interrupt  our  pleasant  relations  with  them. 
At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  think  that  there 
is  any  other  course  open  to  us  but“*  to  refer 
this  matter  to  our  attorneys  for  immediate 
attention,  unless  your  check  is  here  within  the 
next  few  days. 

We  believe  that  your  own**  sense  of  fair¬ 
ness  will  prompt  you  to  forward  Uiis  check 
within  the  time  specified. 

Yours  very  truly,  (142) 

Iowa  Paint  Manufacturing  Company, 

Blast  Twenty-fifth  Street, 

Fitchburg,  Massachusetts 
Gentlemen : 

October  Account,  $67.10 
It  is  a  matter  of  serious  regret*  to  us  that 
notwithstanding  our  various  letters  regarding 
the  account  which  you  owe  us  as  listed  above, 
it  still  remains  unpaid. 

Should  you  make  no*  response  to  this  letter, 
we  shall  be  reluctantly  forced  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  it  will  be  necessaiy  for  us  to  adopt 
more  effective  measures  to"  obtain  payment 
of  this  balance  than  our  letters  to  you  seem  to 
be.  Accordingly,  if  your  account  is  unpaid 
on  May  4  it  will  be**  placed  in  the  hands  of 
our  legal  representatives  for  attention. 

We  wish  frankly  to  state  that  we  are  re¬ 
luctant  to  adopt  such  measures,  in  fact**  we 
do  not  care  even  to  mention  them  in  corre¬ 
spondence,  but  we  cannot  grant  a  further  ex- 
tention  and  are  forced  to  find  some  means  of** 
obtaining  settlement  of  this  account. 

Yours  very  truly,  (158) 


The  student  who  finds  it  necessary  to  sup¬ 
port  his  head  with  his  hand  while  studying 
or  taking  dictation  is  never  at  the  head  of 
his*  class.  Student,  does  this  hit  your  neigh¬ 
bor — or  yourself?  Think  1(35) 


Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 


Charitable 

“Mister,  could  you  gimme  a  quarter  to  get 
me  where  my  family  is?” 

“Certainly,  my  poor  man,  here’s  a  quarter. 
Where  is  your  family?” 

“At*  the  movies.”  (27) 


The  Hard  Heart 

Owner  (to  Contractor)  :  Why,  I  was  so 
afraid  when  I  saw  that  scaffold  fall  that  my 
heart  came. right  up  in  my  mouth. 

Contractor :  Hope*  you  didn’t  chip  any  of 
your  teeth  on  it.  (34) 


An  Ash 

Jim:  I  bought  a  car  yesterday. 
Frank:  What  kind? 

Jim:  An  ash. 

Frank:  You  mean  a  Nash? 

Jim:  No,  a  secondhand  Cole. (22) 


Catch  the  Cat,  Please 

The  small  boy’s  head  bobbed  up  over  the 
garden  wall,  and  a  meek  little  voice  asked; 
“Please,  Miss  Brown,  may  I  have  my  arrow?” 

“Yes,"  dear,  certainly,”  the  next-door  neigh¬ 
bor  answered,  beaming.  “Where  did  it  fall?” 

“I  think,”  was  the  reply,  “it’s  stuck  in  your 
cat.”  (47) 

Good  Reason 

“What  is  your  occupation?” 

“I  used  to  be  an  organist.” 

“And  why  did  you  give  it  up?” 

“The  monkey  died.”  (20) 

Compound  Interest 

“Does  Banks  take  any  interest  in  society?” 
“No;  he  supplies  the  capital;  his  wife  and 
daughters  take  all  the  interest.”  (20) 

Scarce  Variety 

“Are  you  fond  of  entertaining  callers?” 
“Yes,  but,  dear  mel  so  few  of  them  are.” 

(15)^ 

Private  Session 

Julia:  I  don’t  believe  in  promiscuous  kiss- 
ing. 

William:  I  don’t  like  a  crowd  around  my¬ 
self.  (15) 


